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"I've looked at a lot of regulatory agencies, 
and the longer I'm around here, the more I 
believe that every one of these tends, ina 
period of time, to reflect the interests of 
the industry it is supposed to be regulating". 


John Turner 
Minister of Justice for Canada 
January, 1972 


1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2\W7 Phone: (416) 444-8419 


The Honourable Leo Bernier 
Minister of Natural Resources 
Whitney Block 

Queen's Park 

Wonon toy sOntaicaorn 


Dear Mr. Bernier 


Re: Strategic Land Use Plan for 
Northwestern Ontario. 


I am pleased to present, on behalf of the Federation, our 
response to the proposed Strategic Land Use Plan for 
Northwestern Ontario. 


As noted in the submission, we consider the SLUP programme 

(Be) JE) Fl CfSioyel slr ahinsliesleveswe, WKeReieles7y Cie icine; Sibiojoenei euevel 
commendation. We believe that the programme has great potential 
for development of a coordinated land-use plan, as well as the 
potential to resolve dangerously conflicting policies. 


We hope that this document will provide your Ministry with 
additional insight, and wish to stress that we would be 
prepared to meet with any of your officials if that is of 
assistance. 


Yours very truly, 


LON ARIZ 


Gordon MacKenzie 
President. 
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Ish 10) Conclusion and Recommendations Summary 


The Ministry of Natural Resources is to be strongly commended 
for its genuine initiative in developing the Strategic Land 

Use Programme. SLUP represents the first serious attempt to 
resolve conflicting policy and to develop a coordinated land-use 


programme. 


The Federation strongly supports the concept and basic approach. 
But it has many serious reservations both about the detailed 


handling, and about many of the proxy policies suggested for the 


Northwestern Region. We have therefore carefully reviewed the 
document; we have =— very briefly =" examined proxy policy; and 
we have produced a number of recommendations. No attempt has 


been made to detail case examples; this could readily be done, 


but space simply does not permit.it. 


We trust that each of the following recommendations will be 
carefully studied, and acted upon. Specifically, the Federation 


recommends: 


ilk) a. that no policy decision be made with respect to 
Glal Wastes ie HL ENE soe, YOae BlipclbiGMese\? Ele, Euaiy Teperonimeley seveyel(> 
until the implications - expected and "worst case"- 
are set out for each of the threatened and decimated 
species, and their ecosystems, likely to be 
detrimentally affected by such diversification; 


b. that Manistry Policy require = and provide adequate 
buffer zones to ensure - that no decimation occur 
of decimated, rare and endangered species, as a 
result of expansion and diversification within 
townsites; 


Creve ewe Geavece COM GA aandmk inl anove, par tLoular 
attention be paid to white pelican, eastern cougar, 
bogvadcer Ss moutnrorchnid, Jlake sturgeon, kiyi, blackftin 
cisco, shortnose cisco, woodland caribou, wolverine, 
osprey, bald eagle, and SCOL systems (salmonid 
communities in oligotrophic lakes) ; 


2) 


3) 


vii 


thateLhueperClearly stated as Ministry Policy 
that the protection of rare, threatened and 
endangered species takes precedence over other 
stated policies to diversify or expand any given 
industry or townsite. 


that industrial expansion and diversification not 
be allowed —- much less promoted = until its long 
term influence on the community has been fully 
explored and documented; 


that industries not be permitted to locate: 

{a) until long term viability is documented and 
ensured. (end. amLOonest. pLOoOauc ta industry snot 
located until there is documented evidence of 
adequate and guaranteed wood supply, with a buffer 
to ensure that the plant need not close). 


(Hjmeuntiimeatrectavercontingencyeplans €xisSt Lor 
CUS ise Savtula tion's. (e,Q% splans vot macc1vens fox jwater 
shortages for processing industries) 


(c) until plans are made, before development, 
for the relocation and retraining of employees 
an transitory. operations (e.g. mines and 
associated processing facilities). 


(domuntinmoLansmeLor transi corysoperationgs, Like 
mines, are designed to yield the maximal long-term 
benefit to the community, and not simply the "here 
EMoel soxoiy aieKerornue » Yabiele: EY “Mlonbieye'’’ ere) sell ilenyfe 


EhatmehnemMinivs tiavaro fauNcat Usd aReSsOuLrCeS mac ting 
through other appropriate Ministries, seek mandatory 
OLticral plans’ for each municipality, or unincor= 
porated community, by the ‘arbitrary date, of January 
ibewe 4 SL SHO) - 


that stnee Ministry sset and enforce mandatory 

Sicandancdcm ro Gmahiem pro wec tuOnmotamiazandmnlandsy, 

includ ingmitatmnmoMmeralleriia tng uandmasl) Construction, 
COmebes regional storm ylevel; 


4) 


5) 


Vid de oe 


that the Government establish and enforce mandatory 
per capita minimum municipal park space requirements 
fon valileaconmunitie ss aine the: weg alon - 


that the forgoing standards not be made flexible, 
so that municipalities will tend not to apply 
pressure for specific exemptions, 


that proxy policy be adopted with respect to 
rural residential development, subject to (b) 
below; 


that proxy policy be ammended so as to include 
protection Lor adequate buffer zones around rec- 
reation lands, hazard lands, sensitive biological 
areas, and strategic aggregate reserves. 


that careful consideration be given to the 
desaacva bum st VanO pemen Cul Gein qaeGevas Sil Veragm ic un tuyeeal 
lands within the exclusion areas, 


eles Wiles Moliowl eee syeloyohe Ele) joeiliehy je leysy Cha Oeteslenqy Cz 
circum-urban buffers to restrict urban sprawl, 
and to retain the many values of rural areas in 
juxtaposition to existing towns; 


that circum-urban buffers be substantial areas, 
SU fic uen tliyaawH Clicmn Om iaituer len thie rsp WUE DOS es, sana 
not gimpey rabbons somurland sLor later Location: of 
Tne aren Ue laste ee! She 


that careful consideration be given to buffer 
placement, so as to provide for some optimal 
GOWN ssw Ze wa chine the Sbut fer: 


that clear land-use criteria be developed, and 
enforced, which will protect the desired qualities 
of circum-urban buffers. 


®@ 


Rural 
Development 


6) 


a) 


Palny 


that, in the creation of conceptual development 
philosophies and plans for individual communities, 
close attention be paid to the potential fora 
land-use mosaic, and specifically to the desirability 
OL Des eancrun Gera le re sm cdeniteialeUSienitOn Sipelo Taaic 

(low density) areas. 


that Ministry policy define rural-residential minimum 
parcel sizes as 10 acres on soils over 4 feet deep, 
Weyel 20) Elictietsts) Give) (erslevige IoyeleNe al (oy alc y, 


that Ministry Policy be to develop and implement 

the management principles from the Lakeshore Capacity 
Study - as maximum development limitations at the 
fas S Ee pOlSs Suvome moO pipotstumasty + 


oewe -, Whaticsl il Velews) Fe@hqtexomeiieves abG) “siil (weieisele, “ilplelskinesa yy, 
Policy bestopanalyzeseach) lake using the Manual 
formecaicwlatangyithe Capacaty of a Lake for Development 
before issuing any approval on any lease for 
DuOpeZrymabur tinge cnatualake: 


thateMand sitive Lola cya Dem tomo pposemOnepme vient amy 
development which elevates, or seems likely to 
elevate, the level of any lake above its present 
Stabwsm (deme vieLSmln 27504 asm aQescintbed Ln the 
above Manual) ; 


thateMainistry polucywhe tovelose alleScoL: (Salmonid 
Community in Oligotrophic Lakes) systems, which are 
Elie Oke yore Ce@lawuyoney Vegleysakia welowersvelovedlel MaGaelie;, jeve) abba lala 
development, and to seek all possible methods of 
reducing nutrient loading thereon; 


CHAtCL Minne LY ye rolLioveapes (a) Btouretaine the? natural 
perceptual qualities of waterways in the region 

and (b) to do so by keeping large sections of shoreline 
undeveloped, by stipulating the retention of shore- 
line vegetation in leases, and by educational 

methods; 


that Ministry Policy be to oppose or to prevent the 
development under all circumstances of more than 50% 
of a lake's shoreline; 


that Ministry Policy be to oppose or prevent develop- 
ment of all lands adjacent to major shoreline wetlands. 


®@ 
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8) 


2) 


10) 


ii) 


Xx 


Chicttws Mannuiciaisy MP OleNC yam COM pMevemtumthe destruc ta on 
of any shoreline marshes by filling, by clearjing, 
ODD Yer uOOd Lng. This policy must be clearly 
stated and uniformly applied. 


Chater Manvsthy Policy, be to strictly -enforce the 
Lakes and Rivers Improvement Act; 


that Ministry Policy be to seek the retention of 
usted GHolowacriksliws CUEWs eWCNaevesk Cie akiolsy, alpayeldlenelaliore, 
shrubby growth, deadfalls, and natural herbaceous 
vegetation, along all developed shoreline. 


that further land disposal occur by lease, rather 
than eby vsale: 


that lease fees be made adequate to recover all 
jboWMbsi(el xo KMet 


as al general principle, proxy policy of reserving 
Cilia Ssmelee on dase wand atom atari ngmashould = bemadop ted: 


any proposal to bring under cultivation unfarmed 
Chas salu OrTmon Landismohouldm bemexaminedmaindiy ndwaleliy ; 
to ensure that such a proposal is the most desirable; 


as a general principle, irreversible destruction 
OfeChiascmamagmaneulLtuitd Me landesnouldano te bempensmlt ted; 


any proposal to bring under cultivation Crown 

owned Class 4 agricultural land should be individually 
and publicly examined to ensure that such a proposal 
is indeed the most effective use of the land. 


thatemMinrscry LOuLeCvabe cto review all tile 

drainage proposals, and to oppose any such proposal 
where it is likely to have an even cumulatively 
significant veffect):on SCOL systems or unusual 
species habitat: 


that Minwstry Policy beltorwprevent or oppose jany 
proposal to channelize a hither-to unchannelized 
Sir eam orer Iver 


that eMinistry Wolicy be ito iseekiipractices, policies, 
and programs to restore already-channelized 
streams to the best practicable condition. 


®> 


12) ar that the Ministry develop, and adopt as policy, 
a document setting out the manner in which 
stream sides should be managed. 


Die that the Ministry analyze the extent of existing 
problems, and in concert with the’ Ministry of 
Agriculture, develop a programme for action. 


IL5})) a. that the Ministry examine status and predictable 
trends within all waterways which are receptacles 
for agriculturally-derived chemical fertilizers, 
in order to develop logical Ministry Policy with 
respect thereto. 


14) a. that Ministry policy be to encourage and to assist 
landowners and occupiers to establish complex 
fence rows, particularly in those areas which have 
been largely cleared and which have high populations; 


Dp bis thats Mint stry Polacy betoli continue and to increase 
pressure for reversal of the outdated Ministry of 
Agriculture policies which encourage fence row 
deistrmuction. 


it5))) ac that now policy for ancreased fish yields be adopted, until 
Commercial and unless the text-discussed data is publicly 
Fisheries reviewed, and until and unless such proposals are 
demonstrated to be biologically and socially 
sound. 


Ve) a. that the Ministry cease to produce such misleading 
statements about mercury pollution in any future documents. 


Die that the Ministry treat the problem of mercury 
contamination as a contamination problem and not as 
a marketing problem. 

Cc. that the Ministry not permit, much less encourage, 
the taking of mercury contaminated (i.e.>0.5 ppm 
mercury) fish for sale outside Canada; 


ay that the Ministry, as policy, close all waters to 
fishing which produce fish approaching or exceeding 
Dd the level of impingement; 


Ly.) 


18) 


xii 


that chesMonwstryeronrmulateras policy, a) long-term 
plan for the use (or non-use) and restoration of 
mercury-contaminated waterways; 


Bhat cies Minster yy icin concert with Other provine ial 

and federal agencies), take the initiative to develop 
and set in place any necessary programmes to 

alleviate the problems which Indians, tourist operators, 
and any others are experiencing as a result of mercury 
contamination; 


ChatenowmLut anemeekpanshLon OL exacting Laczlities or 
construction of new facilities which use mercury in 

any process, be permitted unless and until the operator 
can and will achieve zero-discharges of mercury. 


Ehiaitie na them con cesta On mau nGaeri as hedmlacenicie sta thie 
Ministry re-examine the apparent preoccupation with 
production and strive toward optimized benefits 
rather than maximized production; 


that the Ministry accept as desirable, the existence 
of unfished or under-fished licences, and 


thats ChemMinws trynadopte ass pOlmcy, the retention of 

a substantial number of areas in an unfished state, 

for use in contingencies, such as pollution situations, 
and recovery periods for over-fished populations. 


that Ministry Policy examine and deal specifically 
with regullatvon of the cusco ~fisherzes within the 
region. 


lee Teles) skeet CjCiiline? joxekukey ~CieVkik Cjoksveatimalcemlikye gems Beles 
BOLI IL jepavoneeVere son (oye Waltevleyiliey joveyoibillevicaiones: tlpevel Jeleveatieciey 
for all species which have been seriously decimated 
in other parts of the Great Lakes Basin. 


Chiat em Mims ciavasSerMwOuSeivwe xaminecunchemadwi Sa baalaty 
of a moratorium on fishing grounds and methods likely 
ES) REEVE Lessa le llaACiest alin Ciag@@r,  Eyievel ialeweqenWeiey Teul vere: 
until proper management programmes for these species 
ares n PilagGcewanioulntiuntcne Specres Viability 1's 
assured. 


that the Ministry undertake such measures as are 
necessary to lessen the impact of this programme 
upon the commercial fishermen which presently rely 
upon cisco fisheries. 
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19)) 


20) 


Zi) 


22) 


peerlen ap 


Chat (thermMainistzryenou adopt a’ policy of increasing 
Heys Joelakie heal eilal sbipyehbicnepeiis, ete avilable 


that the Ministry adopt a policy and develop a 
programme to phase out existing bait fish operations 
in which specimens are, or may be,transferred to 
water bodies from which the specimens did not 
originate; and 


that the Ministry seek regulations ( enabling 
legislation if necessary) requiring fishermen 

to destroy Vert jover bait ish and -co dispose 
thereof upon land, rather than releasing them into 
water bodies. 


that ‘al public review of exasting trapping policies = 
including detailed data - be made, we urge that a policy 
which is biologically and socially sound be 

formulated. 


that Ministry policy oppose any cottage development, 
Hydro dam, or other proposal which would substant- 
Lely? aliorlibse Wahikel bealtelkey InyeWelieene ¢ 


winghe Mlainslisieiey? gexoplhaleie (eoyixenaicl (ab isl webk(el=} jehateyelibieriealiene 
strongly retain the traditional and cultural aspects 
OLmeproauc te om: 


that in respect of recommendation (b), Ministry 
DOLICVENOCeCAl i LOrea) broadening of picking rights to 
non-Indians, 
(b) substantive alteration of habitat, 
(ic) spraying to eliminate disease or 
insects, 
(d) the use of non-traditional 
technology for harvesting 
one jepareelbyelie al Calc 


ChHAtCe MAN user y  pOLLcveca baa fora careful wanalysis 
of new strains and their full implications beffore 
any replacement of existing stands is undertaken 


that Ministry policy stipulate that any wood cutting 
operations on Crown land must be planned, conducted 
and controlled to ensure the perpetual maintenance 
(within the cyclical context of tree production) 

of the natural environment. This means for example, 


real ny 


that operations must protect waterways from 
destruction and degradation, must protect soils 
from progressive loss, and must ensure the 
retention of biological diversity and quality. 


23 Fas that a moratorium be established immediately on all 
cutting activatiessand) on the issuance of approvals 
for cutting in the presently mapped eastern cougar 
habitat and in a surrounding buffer area of at least 
ten miles, If water surfaces are involved, or other 
evidence suggests the necessity, the buffer should 
be appropriately larger; and 


De that the Ministry of Natural Resources, through the 
proposed Endangered Species Committee, establish a 
management plan for the eastern cougar habitat, 
COmWwhwchwalelercut tung lroence Si map pirOv alls jurd 1c. 

Aye evict TWMOSRE Cronos? 


24) a. that in order to protect the White Pelican, the 
Ministry immediately map an exclusion zone in which 
iheyejejabraey \yebdbil sevens, Joys jiSyraulsiiciecyel x 


(a) *wienin Gurect sounds or sight of the colony, 
at any time, 

(b) on forest areas abutting waterways in which the 
birds feed, 

(c)™ to interfere with streams) or occur on slopes 
near waterways, which would reduce quality, or 
Cian wy sii) Leeds ng aredsnu 


Dis that the Ministry issue no approvals for cutting 
Within a twenty milé radius of the colony until the 
afore-discussed zone is mapped and approved by the 
proposed Endangered Species Committee. 


25%) a. that the Ministry of Natural Resources develop 
specific and detailed guidelines concerning all 
relevant aspects of logging within caribou habitat, 
that these be approved by the Wildlife Branch, and 
that these be implemented. 


b. that all licences and cutting approvals be made 
conditional to the observance and execution of 
the guidelines urged in recommendation (1). The 
necessity of a performance bond should be considered 
Capere wily aliey Tlelale Ciepelieeids 


c. that until the guidelines referred to in recommendation 
(a) are developed, approved, and in effect, no cutting 
be permitted within caribou habitat. 


26) 


ZT) 


28) 


22) 


xV 


that the protection of sturgeon habitat and parti- 
cularly sturgeon spawning beds must take priority 
over the production of wood; 


that Logging activities be wpermitted yin ,the 
vicinity or upstream from sturgeon spawning beds 
only if the logging practices are adequate to TAL ay; 
protect spawning beds; 


that the Ministry rapidly complete mapping of 
sturgeon spawning beds, with special jopie whore at ie Wi 

to those areas scheduled to be cut during the next 
two decades. 


that the (preliminary) Administrative Policies 

of the Ontario Provincial Parks System, with 
respect to logging in provincial parks, be adopted, 
implemented, and respected; 


that commercial cutting be terminated in all 
park reserves, at the earliest possible opportunity, 
and not after the areas are already logged over; 


that the ultimate control on cutting activities 

in provincial parks be placed with the Division of 
Parks, and removed from the Timber Branch, during 
ISNA TS) 


that further timber allocations should not be. 
committed until a comprehensive parks system 
plan is completed and until those park areas are 
Seicmascd demuo repay wepuUuLs DOS esi, 


that lands set aside for park purposes in either the 
immediate or distant future, not be logged, 


that park values be afforded considerably greater 
weight - and generally precedence - over timber 
production in land use allocation. 


that proxy policy to utilize the full allowable 
cut not be adopted, 


that adopted policy include a substantial 
buffer to provide for all manner of contingencies; 


that considerable attention be given to 
development of a buffer size which is adequate for 
such contingencies; 


Xvi 


Cie thatet nem bub fers siowuldms takes t hem onmembot hot 


(a) allowances within the areas to be cut, and 

(b) separate areas to be cut only in contingencies, 
such as an extensive burn elsewhere. These must 
include lands committed to non-exploitive 
purposes. 


B10) a. welmere Maliakiers? joejlbalesy Jee ie) GheasbslAcy Chelly felev-yie 
section of the allowable cut which is consistent 
with the needs of the client group. 


Sry) a‘ that a new Ministry procedure be adopted for committing 
Craensie dheWvewels; we@ Jleyefepabiexe;, vidoe @rEvVILIEG ne ope © 


(a) DUbEVGw noe CepV licm tiem On taldomGaZze wre anadud 
local distribution newspaper, that the Ministry 
is contemplating the commitment of specified 
(and "mapped) lands to cutting. 


(b) public hearing(s), if requested by any individual 
ie CheGlailalvacngsloiml, alivele) ielhe Eyeliza Grevoysyilsmesy” eye 


Xo mma ice sligve; GRe\elle| Ieyevels; Tere) Clerc aliavey . A report 
thereon should be submitted to the Minister; 
and 


() decision by the Minister, or Committee of 
Cabinet if necessary. 


32) a. thateMinistyvy policy vat nostime (permit 
allowable cut to exceed the approved output target; 
and 


b that the Ministry tie the allowable cut to output 
tae Cle 


3:3) a. that the Ministry undertake a critical re-examination 
of forest regeneration practices; and 


ye Ehatwthemoas Cm pDhisloso phys tOm ener Miniss tr yes 
regeneration programme be to retain biological 
diversity, complexity, and quality, in perpetuity, 
as well as to produce wood. 


34) a. that Ministry policy be to determine allowable 
cuts on the basis of returning a forest to maturity; 
not simply on maximizing wood production. 


sreayfal al 


Mining BiDy) a. that Ministry Policy encourage the designation 
of parks even if exploration is incomplete; 
in general, priority of allocation should be 
given to those land uses, like parks, which will 
benefit society in perpetuity. 


36) a. that current Ministry Policy of closing Parks 
and Park Reserves to mining activities and claim 
staking be continued, 


Si), a. that the Ministry of Natural Resources not seek 
relaxation of current pollution standards; 


De that the Ministry of Natural Resources seek 
strengthened standards wherever and whenever 
current standards are found to be inadequate for 
the total protection of natural ecosystems. 


oa) Steet nat) tneiMinvetryeacssiogn high priority. to, thes full 
rehabilitation of worked-out mines, overburden and 
D spoil heaps, and mine-associated work areas. 
ldlife 39) 


ave that the Ministry create separate policy for the prot- 
ection of rare, threatened, and endangered 
ecosystems, and of rare threatened and endangered 
habitats, 


le} wlgeve Walnvaleieies7 jo@llaveyy jeIaACa ils joreOQe@SereskoOinp, Grid! 
encouragement of rare, threatened, and endangered 
ecosystems and species, ina first priority position, 
taking precedence over other policies in the region, 


Gr. ChaeaMaanis tava Ol dich mab Cant Omcdicn,.e lO). 


a) a reserve and wilderness area system plan 
incorporating each of threatened and endang- 
ered ecosystems of the Region, and 

b) management plans for each of the rare, 
threatened and endangered species of the 
Region, 

bye 3.0) 


d. that Ministry Policy assign considerably greater 
funds than in the past for the undertaking of recommendation C 
even if this necessitates reduction in other Ministry 
programmes, 


D e. that Ministry policy forestall any further commitment 
of lands and any habitatedestroying activities, in 
the known area of threatened and endangered species, 
until the plans in recommendation c have been formulated 
and implemented 


40) 


41) 


42) 


43) 


a. 


peal, aL, ol, 


Chav Minastry Policyecallh for the complete protection 
of remaining habitat, including (especially) breeding 
or spawning areas, for 


a) White pelican 

b) Eastern cougar 

i) Wolverine 

d) Least weasel 

e) Woodland caribou 

iB )} Lake Sturgeon 

Gq) eka yi 

h) iSyil GUSH che SL oy, EMILGKENS) 

I) Shortnose cisco 
until detailed management plans are developed and 
implemented for these species; 


thet. Ministry policy cally £or a moratorium on the 
ical Syalabigke; Giyovel Lecwsyoyautavety, Ose WReabyyGl, Jeyllchelermahigy (Oalisyene) - 

and shortnose cisco, until the status of these 
species is clearly documented and until effective 
management plans for the species,if necessary,are 
implemented. 


thac Minwsctry FPOLLCY be oO provect all fisherwes 
(whether exploited or not) from further deterioration, 
unless there is no alternative, and the proposed 
action is clearly more beneficial to society than 
Ehespyoteculon, of thesfash. fauna. Ministry 

policy should be to oppose any activity or modifi- 
cation which would result in permanent impairment 

or destruction of a fishery. 


that Sport Fishery Policy be defined in terms) of 
DEOLeECLINGncusimetdunacsy Lather ethan Simply in 
terms of recreational demand; 


that MNinteScry Policyepe to prevent decimation 

and gross transformation of sport fishery faunas, 
in Ordageretiats biological Giversaty and quality 

bel retawnea, sand An order, Chat atiticipated rec= 
reational demand can be met. 


that Ministry Fisheries Policy deal specially 
with SCOL systems; 


thaw MinvecryepoOlicy bewto prevent any action which 
would, or could reasonably be expected to degrade 
SCOL systems, or cause gross transformation therein. 
The only policy taking precedence over this should 

be the protection or encouragement of threatened 

and endangered species, 


xix 


Cy iin jotlgiealeltiileye,, elves Wiis Geiay IP lai eky Joey eC) ieeiciesyone 
VS angel ns COlmS ystems stoma levelassiuc het hat 
depletion or compositional degradation will not 
OCGuic and 

dic that Ministry Policy be to re-examine its fishing 
regulations, on a local basis at least every three 
years, to ensure that depletion does not occur. 


44) a. that Ministry policy be to preserve, wherever 
possible,the natural diversity and abundance of 
wildlife for viewing purposes, particularly in 
Proximity Bto unbansareas; 


Dis that the Ministry consider the desirability of a 
policy which would end the consumptive use of 
wildlife in proximity of highways and important 
viewing areas, in order to maximize wildlife 
viewing possibilities; and 


eh Ghat Mani str veelolwc yeecand inet or etine Gehaba iii tation 

d of worked out mine areas, and cut-over lands with 
techniques which will maximize their wildlife 
production and wildlife viewing opportunities. 


45) aw that Mintstryepalicy bewto (control shunting «so pthat 
population levels at no time fall below maximum 
sustained yreld ; 


b. elgelic iMalreysl Giese joxedkaliey2 Joye ely Clovovieweioyll leyblieyesuieve; aliigl| Comareleys 
to ensure an adequate food base for both timber 
wolf and eastern cougar population. 

Parks 46) a. that goal statements for the Provincial Park 


System include both recreational and biological 
functions, !and set the latter as being of paramount 
importance, 


Die that Ministry Policy call for a comprehensive Park 
System, within the region; adequate <to serve. the 
biological purposes of the park system, designed in 
accordance with concept of e.g. Sullivan and |Shaffer 
(1975); and, implemented through the work of jexperts 
like Hills and Maycock. 


Gr that Ministry Policy call for adequate provincial 
- park space to satisfy the recreational demands of 
the region. 


® 


47) 


48) 


49) 


xX 


that the Ministry re-examine the adequacy of natural 
area sizes proposed by the parks Division, since 
these appear totally inadequate for biological 
purposesminelight of calculations by Addison = and 
Bates (19/75) and by Sullivan and Shatfer (1975). 


thats thes cumgrencepoLilcy stom provide: Neat Urban 
Dar hoecorspDOpulatronsmornoU, G00, Or More, only, pe 
continued; 


that the minimum size for Near Urban Parks be at 
least 500 acres, and preferably, parks should be 
considerably larger, 


that Ministry Policy make it clear that 

Near Urban Parks are not intended to provide intensive 
recreational and amusement activities, and that 

Near Urban Parks are not to be construed in any way 


as a substitute for Municipal park space, 


that any future Strategic Land Use Planning 
documents make the purpose of Near Urban Parks 
explicitiveclear; 


thatechemdesivqnmwand priorteyeoL, establisnmenct. for 
Near Urban Parks be viewed in the context of a 
total parks system, as discussed in sections 12.1 
EWeel ake tele 


that the Ministry adopt proxy policy, to provide 
at least one major Natural Environment park per 
site region, 


that the Ministry not consider Crown Lands as 
providing a substitute in any way, for the creation 
of Natural Environment Parks, 


that Natural Environment Parks be viewed and established 
Withinetneecontexts OLethe total park system and 
Wilthinathe context of park priorities as outlined in 
Sect Lon secuywbLeand jl2..0. 


that Ministry Policy be to locate one wilderness 
park in each site region, 


that Ministry policy adopt the size ranges of the 
Wilderness in Ontario proposal, 


® 


50) 


xxX1 


Chiat alee homes cule cite lOn mona Did kml oca toms, the | 
Division of Parks prepare an analysis for each 
remaining site region, examining the region ag a 
whole, and analysing alternative and recommended 
sites. Such an analysis should be in document 

form and should serve as the basis for park site 
selection, ,that the effect of designation on other 
resource uses be considered in park site selection, 
Dut nota Lblowed ato become thes joveriding: actor: 


that park areas be delineated in terms of biological 
attributes and requirements, not by simple block 
designation; 


that, Ministry Policy mecognaze the ‘protection (of 
wilderness areas as one of the costs of opening the 
region to further and more intensive exploitation, 
just as the designation of municipal parks is 
considered a cost of permitting further urban 
development. 


that the Ministry view Wilderness areas as the 
most important form of "Nature Reserve" for the 
perpetuation of Natural ecosystems and their 
natural ecological, evolutionary, and successional 
processes; 


that Ministry Policy be to create nature reserves: 


a) to further control use of sensitive habitat 
already located in provincial parks, 

b) to protect unique habitat either of systems 
OGNSDeCVes a whlch cannotmpossibily be ancon— 
porated into wilderness areas, 

Cy) to designate and protect areas too small to 
be managed as typical park lands, or located 
in areas where natural ecosystems are so- 
restricted that park designation is impossible. 


Chalten ry POL evaneoecOortTOCia part 1Cu lax 

AVEIE Que skione: fyetel joReal@yaslieyy Uyorehey Tele CieDeWeaivopey Chie ise SICK See 
to protect rare, threatened and endangered species, 
even if this requires several reserves in one region, 
or several reserves for one species. 


( 
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aaah) 


24) 


2.3) 


xxii 


SUpPpPOmtemberglvientlOmpDLrOxymDOLCY storm shiss tow de ap 
parks and reserves. 


velletelis, jengionicy jer dk allies Setee JeheelalIbey, wyakielel Tenek=} suvelievone 
alteration; be adopted as Ministry Policy; 


that Policy list the linear recreation forms - hiking 
bicycling, horseback riding, snowmobiling, cross- 
country skiing, and interpretation, rather than including 
a blanket statement about "all forms of linear 
recreation". 


that priority be given to acquisition and designation 
of park lands, during the first decade at least, 
over the development of parks; 


Chace peLoricy shouldbe assigned; vin order, (to. 


a) the single-time task of developing a 
complete park system plan, 

b) the establishment of Wilderness Areas, Nature 
Reserves, and Natural Environment Parks, 
with particular emphasis upon Wilderness 
areas and those Nature Reserves protecting 
endangered species, 

c) Near-Urban and Historical Parks estab- 
lishment, 

d) Trail and Recreation Park creation; 


Furthermore, we recommend that sections (a) and 
(b) above be assigned much higher precedence than 
(Gerad uatd) 


that no priority whatever be given to the provision 
of intensive sports and amusement areas and 
facilities within towns, since these should remain 
a Municipal responsibility, 


thateenespartacu lar biases and reader manipulation 


inherent in the SLUP report's Parks Section be considered 
carefully when evaluating feedback to the public 
documents. 


®@ 


steblaat USL 


54) aes that Crown Lands continue to be open to 
jokbebablie: (WEI)  leibite 


bi Proxy Policy of designating primary recreational use 
areas should not be adopted, since it amounts to 
a circumvention of park designation. 


Cottages By2))) a. eloleke Milas teres ioplhatioyy lexz) ete) jeieaiilstig leleks) jebesichohe 
relative position of cottaging as a recreational 
FOrMeLoOecOnuCilnucfepoOVvVIded walt does snot interfere 
with public recreation, and provided all cottages 
will be installed and operated without substantive 
deterrorduLon OL Une natural environment, 


Dic ldaic, Mibigsleiciawy iekellateiy Clilgweal sey Mjeioibaltel  aererelreQevic steal 
to include all waterbased public activities, like 
Sanoeing, boating, anda) c£ishing ¢ 


)D Cre that Ministry Policy be to prevent the development, 
at the utmost maximum, of more than 50% of a lake's 
shoreline; 


an that Ministry Policy adopt the recommendations set 
CVE, aie HOCwse my Ze 


Electrical 56) aye that Ministry Policy require of electrical generation 
Generation facwelistcaleisn: 


a) that all plants be designed to eliminate all possible 
INpaGt Ss! Onethe netural “environment, 

b) that all plants be designed and operated 
within the natural constraints of the system 
(erg. no diversions On rivers), 

cy) thatialimcooling, wasn, and other ‘processing 
waters be designed within closed systems, even 
if this requires "internalizing" an isolated 
inland lake, 

(sl) that all plants have total containment systems, 
capable of trapping all wastes or spills in all 
contingencies) 


b. wloewe Milica wells jepocielnyele) Teles! colonayGher@ibienaahoie) (ose Ell 
SD new thermal generating plants on the Lake Superior 
shoreline; 


that the Ministry adopt policy with respect to 
high-tension transmission facilities, specifically 
urging: 


Flood and 
Valley 
Protection 


Sy.) 


58) 


xxiv 


a) the minimum possible number of corridors, the 
combination of lines wherever practicable, and 
the upgrading of existing lines in preference 
Lomtherconstructiion of .entirely mew corridors, 

b) EicmLOcattOMmrOoh commidons ‘together ewith,10r 
in ~close (proximity to other linear utilities 
like roads, railways, and pipelines, 

c) SreG IMG ikoie CRE EVILIL sebiebheS (eKolosyiEmebUEieslepa Iesetop 
parks and park Reserves as well as total 
avoidence of habitat areas of presently 
rare, threatened and endangered species. 


that Ministry Policy oppose any proposed diversion 
Cpa Weliee Ab@be pcjoeete wisi Cevolevelere 


that Ministry Policy be to iprotect, all rivers 

within the region from hydro-electric generation. We 
urge that the Ministry totally block such proposals 
unless the development is of crucial importance to 
society, and unless there is no alternative source of 
power generation. 


thae ches Manwscierny adopt ra spolucyuoL wopposing sand 
poKelexel, Ge fone Cilol Shloybt ie aliqXe; development of any lands 
subject Lom flooding sbyethe regional design storm; 


that the Ministry adopt a policy of refusing to make 
any alterations to waterways for the purpose of 
protecting recent development on flood prone lands or 
to permit new developments on flood prone lands, 


that the Ministry permit alteration of waterways to 
protect long-established structures only as a 

last resort where the removal of buildings from flood 
PLONeGP lands cap relocatiton Or occupants is economically 
impossible, where other forms of protection are 

either impossible or more damaging, and where the 
damage likely to be incurred is far greater than the 
cost of undertaking channel modification. 


that nes Mingstry adopt. a policy of paying no iassist™ 
ance or compensation to anyone arising out of damage 
DYE LOOGINGgmOnmLAnGmSuUSCeptLbLemtOomnLlooding: by sthe 
regional design storm. 
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60) 


xXXV 


that general Ministry Policy be to prevent all 
human modifications to watercourses and valleys 
which can reasonably be expected to increase flow 
fluctuations and hence cause damage, either to 
human developments or to the natural environment. 
AWigvalsy lovenrslilel yjoyoulsyy tee} Elibal Eieheskoyous) \ilelalieiel Eirsxey latiefolalae sh 
Cantmaindilividiwalvly sOrmcumula tively. 


that the Ministry enforce the Lakes and Rivers 
Improvement Act and better utilize the Conservation 
iMbelVopes ieshas INTE Se) jenanyeriie ells peskililsineve; Ewevel -cyikal 
building in valleylands as well as modifications 

to valleys and stream channels. 


that the Ministry develop and enforce firm guidelines 
on the flow fluctuations both upstream and downstream 
from ‘peaking dams' including both hydro-electric 

relatedpraciiitbLessand clamsmuseduto,  tlush. erfluents. 


that the Ministry Policy be to oppose and prevent 
any proposal to raise lake levels which would result 
in significant impairment of existing natural values. 


that the Ministry redefine "objectives" for future 
planning exercises so that they(a) need not be 
quantifiable, and (b) need not be tied to human 
jobs, dollars earned, or man days of time spent. 
It is imperative that objectives be definable in 
terms of any desired end. 


fs 
1.0 INTRODUCTION 


The Strategic Land Use Planning exercise for Northwestern Ontario 
represents a serious attempt to resolve conflicting policy and to 
develop a coordinated land-use program for a major region. For 
this genuinely bold initiative, the Ministry is to be strongly 


commended. 


The ensuing paper has been prepared in response to a Manna Sica y, 
document entitled Background Information and Approach to Policy: 
Northwestern Ontario. All references to "the document", "proxy 
DOlivy or Giscussilen Foun less otherwise noted, are in fact 
references to this M.N.R. document. The discussion is organized, 
as far as possible, parallel to the background document, and is 


intended to be read with it. 


We believe that the Strategic Land Use Program is of vital impor- 
tance for a number of reasons. First, it will guide the types of 
development, degree of exploitation, and rate of growth over the 

next 20 years. Tt will do so over an area of 160,000 square miles. 
Secondly, the plan will decide upon the final commitment of land 

in many cases, in that lands, once-developed, are almost impossible 
to retrieve for other purposes. And finally, the plan will) - 
hopefully - provide the operative resolution to many ofF the} contiiets 
which exist” within®™ the: Ministy. Indeed, it will have a considerable 


influence upon the policies of many other Ministries. 


The success of the exercise will depend very largely upon the 
comprehensiveness of the policy, and upon the ability=iof= the’ polacy 
to set out priority and precedence for operational decision- 


making. 


With this in mind, we hope that the reader will consider very 


carefully the recommendations contained herein. 


(0 
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eye AG) Urban 


2.1 Urban Strategies and Rare and Endangered Species 
Habitat 
Proxy Policy, as currently set out in reference E, defines set 
growth nodes for the region at three levels: Primate, Strategic A, 


anGasittrateg ac Bi. 


Although definitions are provided for each of the three categories, 
no attempt has been made to detail the growth or diversification 
which is being considered for each of the centres; that evidently 


will be part of phase II. 


We feel strongly that such urban growth planning must take into 
EleleKononie F  Elve\el fowe@iwSele , AWSOOMIEEMNE iMeNeben IL Eee P ime Ghe jeveweealeipiilee yy - 
threatened ecosystems and the habitat of rare and endangered 
species. This applies both to townsite expansion and development, 
and to the industries on which the town is based. The latter SL) yg 
particular concern since it may affect a much larger area;than the 


townsite itself. 


Northwestern Ontario is fortunate in having few species which 

can be considered as seriously decimated, rare, or endangered, on 

a provincial or broader scale. However, there are several species 
of which we are aware, and which may be influenced by urban develop- 
ment strategy: lake sturgeon (Acipenser ftulvescens), Castern cougar 
(Felis concolour cougar), Wolverine (Gulo lusCUs), bog adders 

mouth orchid (Malaxis paludosa), the white pelican (Pelicanus 
erythrorhynchos), the bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) and 

the osprey (Pandion haliaetus). In addition, there is legitimate 
concern about the implications for woodland caribou, and several 


GCuscoes. (adLscussed. ine sece von oe Ober 


In the Thunder Bay area, concern has also been expressed about 
the Least weasel (Mustela rixosa);raccoon (Procyon lotor); Le 
Conte's Sparrow (Passerherbulus caudacutus), Potentilla bippiana, 


and Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus). 
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Wilds Dem hapismnoSs tac log nani Canty Satna tentme beste pros pects it oy 
long-term survival of these species occur in northwestern Ontario. 

In other parts of the province, habitat is gener-dly more degraded, 

and is certainly subject to more serious cumulative effects: existing 
population pressures, irreversible trends in habitat, lag-time 

for decimation, and difficulties in land-use control. Long-term 
viability for many populations in southern Ontario is very much 


iigy (elrensilons - 


InenOmecnwes tenn sOntanlo by ecCOntrasty excellent prospects stor 
survival remain. Habitat is generally superior; localities are 
less influenced by cumulative pressures (most notably, upstream 
effects on fish) ; and governmental ability to control development 


remains much greater. 


It is, in our view, imperative that the long-range diversification 
and development plans for each of the centres recognize and implement 
the necessary protection of decimated, rare, and endangered species? 
habitat. And, as earlier noted, this applies both to the townsites 
themselves, and to the resource-based industries which may affect 


the towns! respective hinterlands. 


Lt isderucial;, forvexample; thatralileremaining®sturgeontrivers 
be protectedga Any planvforidiversificationjoritindustry on);the 
Fort Frances townsite, therefore, must accept the limitations 
imposed by protecting the Port Frances river, from further 


deterioration. 


Similarly, any proposal to expand forest~-based industries at 

Fort Frances or Red Lake must recognize, and fully protect, the 
IyjeVoyilieclic, (OME lee Celsneseinl (eleibkeicwe - Any proposed forest-industry 
expansion at Kenora must recognize and protect the white pelican. 
And any proposed expansion of fishery-based industries dependent 
upon the Lakes Superior and Nipigon fisheries, must recognize and 


accept full protection of the threatened cisco populations. 
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We have found repeatedly that a community's growth and industrial 
diversification - despite copious statements that it will not 
happen —- leads ultimately to destruction of habitat through 
incremental and cumulative change, and through continuous growth 


pressure. 


We have also found repeatedly that generalized statements of 

intent, of the type likely to be forthcoming for the Northwestern 
growth centres, have been used to justify destruction of important 
habitat - implications which were not even considered in the original 


decision. 


For all of these reasons, the Federation urges: 


iN That no policy decision be made with respect to diver- 
Sieaecatiian of Industry at any growth node, until the 
implications - expected and "worst case" - are set 
out for each of the threatened and decimated species, 
and their ecoystsems, likely to be detrimentally affected by 


SUGIECUV eGrisust Heat sont 


he That Ministry policy require - and provide adequate 
buffer zones to ensure that - no decimation occur of 
decimated, rare and endangered species, as a result of 


expansion and diversification within townsites; 


a. Winewe Wraligin seGGjoecne ie) (il) aeaicl (29) @lsowe, Mebcies ewes 
attention be paid to white pelican, eastern cougar, 
bog adders mouth orchid, lake sturgeon, kiyi, blackfin 
cisco, shortnose cisco, woodland caribou, wolverine, osprey, 
bald eagle, and SCOL systems (salmonid communities in 


oligotrophic lakes); 


4, Winielic abie loc Culaewely/ Gacenecyel ews Miiigliiere yy joxelLakelyy —iwileiclic 
the protection of rare, threatened and endangered 
species takes precedence over other stated policies 


to diversify or expand any given industry or townsite. 
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Die, Urbanization and Environmental Protection 


The discussion concerning urban planning explores briefly the 
possibility of housing problems and recreational opportunity 
shortages resulting from rapid industrial expansion and diversi- 
Llications |tlo these "concerns. twe wish “to vada “veréver sible 


environmental degradation. 


Frequently, in the quest for increased job opportunities and tax 
base, municipalities and municipal politicians find themselves 
competing with one another to have a proposed industry locate 

aia TEAMS AKO Ade In such competitive situations, there is a 
tendency to become preoccupied with incentives and with "here 
and now" considerations, at the expense of often-serious long 


range problems. 


Occasionally, such industries are developed with little foresight 
on the community's part - leading ultimately to "boom and bust" 
Situations. This has happened repeatedly in resource-based 
industries - notably in fisheries, in wood-and-fibre product 


LIdUustries;, And an Mining Industries. 


And such "bust" situations often have dire consequences for the 


natural environment and for the people who depend upon it. 


When a "bust" begins, there is a frantic attempt to keep the 
process = be itplogaqing, fishing, mining, Of processing = Goings at 
aE COsitsi. Water quality protection becomes a lower concern, and 
permanent degradation may be permitted to keep the process going. 


Mining operations are allowed to continue, to the point where severe 


damage results. Forest "harvesting" is allowed to become forest 
mining, with considerably greater than the sustained yield being 
cut, and with a myriad of damaging effects. Fisheries are fished 


down, below the sustained yield level, even to the point where 


irreversible changes result in faunal composition. 
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all of these reasons, the Federation urges: 


That industrial expansion and diversification not be allowed - 
much less promoted - until its long term influence on the 


community has been fully explored and documented; 


That industries not be permitted to locate: 

(a) until long term viability is documented and ensured. 

(eng; a forest product industry, is not Located until there 

is documented evidence of adequate and guaranteed wood supply, 


with a buffer to ensure that the plant need not close); 


(bh) until -etrective comeungency  plancsexd of On Or. sie 

Sa euiakeahOncr (e.g. plans of action for water shortages 

for processing industries)- 

(c) until plans are made, before development, for the re- 
location and retraining of employees in transitory operations 
(e.g. mines and associated processing facilities); 

(d)) until plans for transitory operations, like mines; are 
designed to yield the maximal long-term benefit to the 
community, and not simply the "here and now" income, with 


a, Wispieel! ee) sho slalonye 
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OPS Urbanization Rate & Development of Unsuited Lands 


Rapid urban growth has at times reached such frenzied proportions 
that municipalities abandon environmental standards, allow: 
development of unsuited (e.g. hazard) lands, ignore future 
agricultural land requirements, and sacrifice park land, simply 


to maintain the frantic pace. 


Our greatest concern in this context, is the pressure for relaxed 
OMMOMENGICsLONG (ORE Ineleschatsl ALe\iesliS - Repeatedly, municipalities either 
have acted to reduce protection of hazard lands, or have simply 
allowed their development by default. Such situations have led 

to an entire chain of undesirable events, including channelization 
of rivers, clearing of forested valley lands, widening -' and in 
the process biologcial destruction - of valleys and streams, 
expensive water control facilities, and expensive (provincially 


funded) dams and diversions. 


We do not honestly see any method of safeguarding such areas 
through simply controlling growth and andustrialtzation Yate. 
However, we see considerable ease in doing so through the stead- 


fast maintenance of (provincial) standards, 


The Federation therefore urges: 


IY That) the Ministry of Natural Resources, acting through other 
appropriate Ministries, seek mandatory official plans for 
each municipality or unincorporated community, by the arbitrary 


GlENee Cpe Weprbicwes7? Il, ISish0)F 


20 thatthe Ministry seteand enforce mandatory standards for: the 
Protection soc waza nde Landa ar nclud tng sthatet roOmeal lash i Liang 


and all construction, to .thesneg ional storm, level; 


Shir. That the Government establish and enforce mandatory per 
Capita minimum municipal park space requirements for all 


communities in the region; 


4. That the foregoing standards not be made flexible, so that 
municipalities will tend not to apply pressure for specific 


exemptions. 
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3.3 Proxy Policy 


As stated in Reference E, proxy policy is "to condone non-farm 
rural residential use, excepting for proposed developments or 
classes 1, 2, and ® agricultural Land; chasses 1,:2, and 3 
recreationai land; hazard lands, sensitive areas, or on strategic 


aggregate reserves." 


With certain qualifiers, the Federation strongiy supports the 
proxy policy. We feel that it offers a réal - and vitaily 
important - alternative for those living in northern communities. 
Specificaily, it offers the chance to locate in natural and 

truly beautiful rural areas, as an alternative to the intensely 


developed towns and cities. 


The exclusions contained in the statement represent important 
policy in themselves, and are likewise supported hy the FON. 

Many of the problems which have arisen in Southern Ontario - 

lake pollution, strip development, loss of farmland, shortage 

of aggregates, mining of prime agricuiture lands; and expensive 
dams ~ have resulted from the lack af such policy. As we all 
realize, such exclusions are impossible to activate once intensive 
growth. and industrialization pressures exist. The Ministry is 

to be strengly commended for recognizing the needs implicit in the 


proxy policy, and for proposing implementation now. 


We feel, however, that proxy policy must be broadened in several 


ways. 


First, we consider it imperative that policy also provide for the 
protection of buffer areas, around actual exclusion zones. Such 
buffer areas may or may not be required for agricuitural land, 
but they are essential for sensitive biocliogical areas, for some 
hazard lands, for recreational lands, and for strategic aggregate 


reserves. 
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Without appropriate policy wording, serious problems will inevitably 
develop. Take for example, a hypothetical aggregate deposit. 
Indeed, one could take numerous major pits in Southern Ontario as 
case studies. All will agree that noise and dust from extractive 
operations are not desirable, and not compatible with residential 
use - a buffer is necessary. Yet this buffer must be outside the 
aggregate reserve, and thus cannot be delineated as part of the 
reserve itself. ifietadequate, buftfersitare: not) provided by ‘policy, 
unpleasant situations will inevitably develop, either with 
individuals seeking approval for construction, or with residents 


allowed to build inside what should be buffers. 


Similarily, many hazard lands require buffers. For example, 

steep slopes are hazard lands, and can be so-designated. But the 
20 feet of plateau land bordering valleys is not. Yeo it ais 
imperative that such a buffer be retained in forest if slow changes 


are not to incrementally damage the hazard lands themselves. 


In the case of sensitive biological communities, buffers are 

often essential to protect areas £rom heavy foot traffic, from 
hydrological changes, from microclimatic alterations, and from 

a myriad of other problems. The Ministry's sensitive area 

mapping program delineates buffers in many cases, yet these would 
apparently not be acceptable - or at least defensible - without an 


appropriate policy wording. 


Secondly, we urge that careful consideration be given to the 
desirability of excluding development from class IV agricultural 
lands. As -adiscussedsin section 4.1°6f this report, there is a 
strong possibility that some class IV agricultural lands may be 
As Oyakietsyel FEejre joparerelthiale sl Chay Needless to say, the economic viability 
of any such operations would be contingent upon substantial 

Jollyeyeljere} Yee ILE We¥el - The parcelling of property into small units would 


mitigate strongly against such use. 


The 


TO 


Federation therefore urges: 


That proxy policy be adopted with respect to rural residential 


development, subject to (2) below; 


That proxy policy be ammended so as to include protection for 
adequate buffer zones around recreation lands, hazard lands, 


sensitive biolgoical areas, strategic aggregate reserves; 


That careful consideration ibeiigiven ito the desimabulity of 
including class IV agricultural lands within the exclusion 


area's. 


7 Ws 


Spee Circum-Urban Buffers 


ALCROUgGh not, LNeCLuadea in Specific proxy policy, Carcum-urban buffers 
are suggested in the documents’ ensuing discussion. Such buffers, 
it is suggested, might be set aside as no-development areas around 


designated urban centres. 


The basic concept is strongly supported by the Federation. 


We believe that many of the problems with which regional planners 

are faced in southern Ontario stem directly from the lack of circum- 
urban buffers. Wildlife deficiencies, park space shortages, extremely 
lowepexrceptial qualttnes) Gilt tCue Le sma ne placement ot sUitct late se, 
vandalism, citizen opposition to development, lack of community 
spirit, and a myriad of other problems can, we believe, be at 


Meas Didigtl Vedintr bu ted a com t hicmmaG keno. sPSilC nemo Utis tye iSie 


Furthermore, we consider such buffers to be at least as important 

in northern communities as in the south. One of the greatest 
beauties of northern towns is the matrix of land-uses and landscapes 
which occur around and indeed right within some of the towns. AV gyal iS 
is a quality much appreciated by residents - even those who do 

not stop to think about what makes the landscape interesting. 

Yet, with the existing rate of development and with the projected 
population growth and industrial expansion over the next two decades, 


the character of these towns seems certain to change dramatically. 


Circum-urban buffers have a great deal to contribute to the 


Maintenance of existing perceptual qualities. 


It 3s, in our view, essential that such butfers take a substantive 
form; that they, in fact be butters, rather than simply strips 

in which to locate linear utilities and road. To retain the 
perceptual and other functions which such butfers ane to fulfill, 
it is our impression that the buffers should be broad; perhaps 


an arbritrary one mile minimum is a reasonable guideline. 


Y fas 


The inner boundary of buffers should be designed (i.e. located) 

to provide for some optimal town size within. If the buffer were 
simply placed around the existing border of buildings within, 

say Red Lake, the effect would be to simply force a second town 

to develop outside the buffer. The buffer should be located to 
allow some infilling of the communities - without being so distant 


as to make them useless. 


Finally, close attention will have to be paid to the development 

OL Jand-use criteria for butters. Northern Ontario is fortunate 
that, Lor most centres, the surrounding Tand is Crown property. How- 
ever, in discussing buffers one is constantly reminded of southern 
Ontario situations, where landowners have threatened to destroy all 
aesthetic and biological values of lands unless their development 
proposals were approved. If buffers are to be effective, then 


compatible land uses must be defined and enforced. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


ke That the Ministry adopt as policy, the creation of céircum- 
urban buffers to restrict urban sprawl, and to retain the many 


values of rural areas in juxtaposition to existing towns; 


2% That circum-urban buffers be substantial areas, sufficiently 
wide: to Mmulfidiy thein ipurposes:,. and not simply ribbons jof 


and stoue laters loca cLonmOcul nea haa Gite els) 


3.5 That careful consideration! be given to butier placement, so 


as to provide for some optimal town size within the buffer; 


al That clear land-use criteria be developed, and enforced, which 


will protect the desired qualities of circum-urban buffers. 
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shy Open Versus Zoned Rural Residential 


tied Closely to the subject of circum-urban butters is the approach 
to delineating those areas in which rural residential use is to be 
condoned. One approach (essentially one of action by default) 

is simply to allow rural residential development anywhere outside 
the buiters. THe other alternative is ito, limit) Land availability 
to low density rural residential areas, retaining other areas in 

an undeveloped state - essentially, a zoning scheme, but not in 


the sense of incorporated municipality plans. 


The latter is an approach which is more far-sighted, and which 
protects landscape mosaic. Already referred to in the preceding 
section, this matrix of developed and undeveloped areas greatly 
enhances both resident and visitors' perception of community 


ofbuey Ib aLie yy « 


The second approach also has substantial wildlife implications. 
Many species have a real, if not quantifiable threshold olf human 
interference, above which they will not remain in an area. By 
maintaining a mosaic of developed and large undeveloped areas, 
one greatly increases the prospects for diversity and for Neen 


opportunities close to urban areas. 


Having taken the decision to deliberately create a matrix, one 

is immediately posed with the question of density. The inexorable 
trend everywhere is subdivide lands into repeatedly smaller blocks 
as land values and regional population rise. While the impacts 
are not as dramatic in repeated subdivision, the effects are 

just as serious as intensive and complete development at the 


outset. 


We consider it essential that Ministry Policy define a density 
maxima, Specifically, we would suggest 10 acre minimum size on 


soils over 4 feet, and 20 acres in other locations. 


The 
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Federation therefore urges: 


That, in the creation of conceptual development philosophies 
and plans for individual communities, close attention be paid 
to the potential for a land-use mosaic, and specifically to the 
desirability or restricting ruraly residential wse to specific 


(low density) areas. 


That Ministry policy define rural resident minimal parcel 
sizes as 10 acres on soils over 4 feet deep, and 20 acres in 


other locations. 


Jie 


oh, a! Lakeside and Riverside Development 


The discussion in reference E raises the possibility that 
cottaging and hunting camps should be treated under rural resid- 
Shoe meLIL foe lisheie. For this reason, we explore it here. However, we 
must emphasize that the problems associated with shoreline 
development are immensely greater and much more severe than those 


associated with developing away from shorelines. 


Among the more serious problems associated with riverside and 
lakeside development in Northwestern Ontario are (1) nutrient 
loading, (2) perceptual qualities of waterways, (3) destruction 
of wetlands, and (4) general interference with the land-water 
interface. 


i 


We propose to briefly examine each of these problems individually. 


Syl pioelk Nutrient Loading 


The devastation which residentially derived nutrient loading 
wreaks on our northern oligotrophic lakes is well known to 
research biologists, and has been documented (see, for example, 


Edmondson WBS) 6 USE). 


The effects and extent of the problem have been aptly summarized 


by Ryder and Johnson (1972); in discussing salmonid communities: 


Wobokemoneiaeysinaic IEEE 5 G4 Glowenyilel joys texexerovesigvalbacel seeks 
what they are, swimming pools carved out of 
Qala wee, Wwalicl\y Wey iebuereskeyee eicabloiihiccieshO ce) ebeel el 


cold annual thermal regime. They are capable 
OL shaveunGg aie taEeniVALCOnMemteranGde thei. comm— 
unities severely altered - only too easily. 


Unless further increases in eutrophication and 
exploitation are brought to a halt, the lakes 
will be altered within the next three decades 
and their demise as producers of salmonid stocks 
may then be irrevocable." 


jf ALS 


Moreover, these changes are not at all restricted to salmonid 
communities. They are felt in water bodies of all kinds, 
whether warm or cold regime, whether shallow or deep, whether 


large or small. 


Commendably, the Ministry of the Environment has developed, 

and recently refined, a Manual for Calculating the Capacity of a 
bake tore Development. (Dol won, 9!7 45 el Si Syin Using it, planners 
can achieve some approximation of the number of cottages or 
residences which can be located on any given lake, without sur- 
passing threshold nutrient levels at which major changes occur 

in the lake. Igy Gelevelhe, Telolalicy sejopesrernec) wiovs sesiechie jerexeylE \fs\alelley (eleva 
eqblicloniealiesy ieyblicioalevene ilre\eielakioye; Ulauwabieci;, alice Sie) EY wry \Wellbleyo lle ieee) ita 
However, as the report itself stresses, this manual ignores the 
equally important concerns of direct fisheries effects, wildlife, 
and human health. Such other concerns must await the completion 
of the Lakeshore Capacity Study, and its translation into manage- 


ment principles. 


We consider it vital that no substantive deterioration should be 
permitted on any lakes. As long as this manual must be used, we 
consider it fundamental that no development should be permitted 
which would elevate the "level" of any given lake above its 
present status (i.e. 1, 2, 3, 4 as described on Page 41 of 


jo)ak lie yare,  aUKS) yf) 


In particular, SCOL systems which are at or nearing their 
threshold should be closed to all further development, and 
stringent attempts should be made to reduce the present loading, 


in order to retain biological qualities, 


ae 


By yh Perceptual Oualirtres of Waterways 


One on the Characters tics Lor iwhitch  noLrehwesternwOntcar1o. Liss most 
noted, and most justifiably noted, is the wilderness quality 


which remains on many of its waterways. 


In more easterly and southerly areas, one now listens to (just- 
ifiable) great lament that waterways and lakes are reduced to 
little more than ribbons of development. Sibiyelloy waAshjovsyeyilisy weywr also) 

the qualities of the waterways, and do so almost irreversably. 
Indeed, the development ruins the very qualities which attracted 


the development at the outset. 


One need only talk to any cottager in an intensively developed 

area to learn about the effects of infilling and intense develop- 

ment, about how it has ruined the majestic and wilderness quality 

of the waterways; about how it has reduced fishing experience; 

about how it has ruined the boating and canoeing experiences 

along undeveloped shoreline; about how it has precluded the opportunity 
to reach undeveloped areas to commune with nature, to picnic, 

or to observe wildlife; and about how it has led to the destruction 


ic Jevellemi (eae, ciel GClhACmweneslone Gre \Wyajalellactel, 


For the permanent resident, these effects are even more important. 
Bound to the area, the resident is subjected to the effects 
year-round, and his quality of life is reduced in a very real 


ha siido me, 


For these perceptual reasons alone, intensive shoreline development 


is highly undesirable. 
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Si. dears Destruction of Wetlands 


The importance of marshland to lake ecosystems cannot be stressed 

(POO) Ge ie Cele; My - Two of the most important sport fisheries, maskinonge 
and largemouth bass, are totally dependent upon marshes for 
reproduction. Mies Contra butwvon soLimanrshesiti#or fish! forage jin 

terms of plant material, minnows, and amphibians is immense. In 
addition marshes are important to waterfowl such as ducks, rails, and 
bitterns, to numerous smaller songbirds like marsh wrens and 

Bedwingedeb lackbirdis) eco sneptales!, acosamphabaans and: tommea ny 

plant species. And finally, mammals such as deer, racoons, 

muskrat and moose make extensive use of shoreline wetlands (Lewies and 


Diver w1A9\7iSk) ae 


Development has, in many areas of the province, resulted in 
substantial losses of such vital shoreline wetlands. In some 
lakes near major population centres, like Toronto and Thunder Bay, 
the loss has been almost complete. And even in the Kawarthas - a 
substantial area - a recent study has revealed losses ranging up 


to 75% in the last decade alone (Lewies and Dyke, 1973). 


Fortunately, the problem is not nelarly as serious an the north-— 
western region as a whole. This is largely the result of a lower 
population and less development, rather than the result of sound 
planning. Although no statistics are apparently available, there 
fave been amportant losses, particularly in the vicinity of 
existing growth nodes. Needless to say, the projected 50% 
increase in population, the inevitable location of most of 

this growth near existing centres, and the continuing trend 
toward increased leisure time,all indicate increasing pressures 


on these areas. 


The destruction, for the most part, stems from two sources. The 
first of these is the increase in water levels resulting from 


dams. These may involve permanent raising of the water level, 


Aa: 


as advocated by people wishing to develop (a) lands whose 
shorelines are presently wetlands, or (b) lakes which are presently 


too shallow for safe navigation. 


The second threat, generally more serious, is that of clearing and/ 
or filling of marsh areas by adjacent property holders. 
Tremendous areas have been lost to these activities, to the 


point where whole waterbodies have no wetlands. 


Although most of the region's undeveloped shoreline is now 
Crown Land, this is no automatic assurance that marshland will 
not be destroyed. The presstires tovrfloodsand fill already ‘exist, 


and will unquestionably grow over the next two decades. 


The Federation considers it imperative that, to preclude such 
destruction the Ministry have a clearly stated policy - enforced 
without exception - which declares that marshland losses will not 


be permitted. 
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Se te hs, Land-Water Interface Interference 


The land-water interface is of tremendous wildlife importance. 

This is especially true of the terrestrial component - that narrow 
strip of land with its naturally complex arrangement of vegetation, 
ibllojailies , CleKesenlwiblei, fliael (C@jevorepeeyolalsie) sears sbal@az - Beaver rely on this 

area for food, as do many muskrats. Many reptiles depend 


heavily on this interface and on the ability to ascend from the 


water into covered habitat. Loons rely entirely on terrestrial 
toe, Wakilel Gals Gees te Sjoialoyelbyere soya Many songbirds prefer shrubby 
shoreline vegetation for nesting. Mammals, like deer, racoon, and 


porcupine, make heavy use of screened areas for access to 
drinking or feeding locations. And many fish abound where the 


shoreline is a tangle of fallen trees and submerged vegetation. 


Yet many cottagers "improve" their shoreline by cutting out 
virtually all of the underbrush, by limbing trees as high as they 
can comfortably reach, by removing submerged vegetation and trees, 
by cutting the shoreline herbs and grasses, by destroying the 
rotting logs and other habitat features, and by eliminating 
aquatic vegetation - in short, by ruining the wildlife values 

of their shoreline. Some, even after cutting down all the 

alder brouse, are annoyed at beavers which fell the few remaining 


EWees) at ceMmpicing eto) shin det ood, 


lt ws hardly surprising that loons rarely succeed in raising 
young on many lakes, that beaver populations are reduced, that 
songbird populations seem to have fallen, that turtles are far 
fewer, that amphibians have been decimated, that watering mammals 
are rarely seen and that fishing opportunities have been reduced, 


all on those lakes which have been intensively developed. 


Certainly, there are some prospects for reducing the destruction 
by education. But experience gained in southern Ontario suggests 


that far too many people simply take the attitude that the 


Perl 
wildlife should use the next fellow's property. 
The only real hope seems to be the retention of a substantial 


amount of shoreline in an undeveloped state, where wildlife is 


not subject to the whims of often unthinking individuals. 


Itoh e 


1B) c 


Vee 


5 Recommendations 


all of these reasons, the Federation urges: 


That Ministry Policy be to develop and implement the management 
principles from the Lakeshore Capacity Study - as maximum 


development. limitations at the first possible opportunity; 


MENS -, hoe alil WINS sECheseoaliove, ThE) ali) CieieGiche, Mlabmaleieie\y Ie ilsreye Joye 
to analyze each lake using the Manual for Calculating the 
Capacity of a Lake for Development before issuing any approval 


or any lease for property abutting that lake; 


That Ministry Policy be to oppose or prevent any development 
which elevates, or seems likely to elevate, the level of 
any lake above its present status (i.e. Levels 1,2,3,4, 


as described in the above Manual); 


That Ministry Policy be, to close all SCon (Salmonid Community 
in Oligotreaphic Lakes) systems, which are at or approaching 
their threshold limit, to further development, and to seek all 


possible methods of reducing nutrient loading thereon; 


That Ministry Policy be (a) to, retain the natural perceptual 
qualities of waterways in the region and (b) to do so by 
keeping large sections of shoreline undeveloped, by stipulating 
the retention of shoreline vegetation in leases, and by 


educational methods; 


That Ministry Policy be to oppose or to prevent the development 


Undereal lecrncunsitance: Om Mowers thane SOtmo Lean late neseas hor elsi mer 


That Ministry Policy be to oppose or prevent development of 


all lands adjacent to major shoreline wetlands, 


ie 


LOR 


HOG 


AVIgvelic: MWlalrvalieseys leXejdlavelys/ Jes) ele) jebatsnievene eles) Gli yshengbkelicatrope) (jis feliain'y 
SVotons@ilatiwne wee Sores Jos, ie slike, lov will@eWe siete), ie lewis ie Ieee! sieve; . 


This policy must be clearly stated and uniformly applied, 


That Manis tas ys Rowley Sbemitoms tractuly “eniorce the Lakes sand 


Rivers Improvement Act; 


That Ministry Policy be to seek the retention of natural 
shoreline characteristics, including shrubby growth, dead- 
falls, natural herbaceous vegetation, along all developed 


shoreline. 
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oie.) Public versus Private Use 


The discussion raises, as a possibility, the suggestion that 
Vasa pu Dic uSeccm ShoOullCmcakemhigierm prom LtyssG nan piciVdt eisai, 


like cottages and rural residential". 


Such a suggestion, if literally interpreted, would mean that no 
public lands would be available for private use, since all Crown 
Pandetanetiar pubbiceuse paaittnevaby direct Foceupat ion athengby 


eb dlishiimae cs jowevoreleneiest@a, \relots! jowetexsleie ie alonay, clievsl Kile) ie@aeielsl 


The view of the Federation is that public uses should normally 
take precedence when any committal of land to private use is 
contemplated. Moreover, it is the Federation's position that all 
landsoanigniyisuited sto Gwildbifetproductteontouyrecreaticnal 
opportunity - including shorelines and marshland as examples - 


should almost completely be retained in public use. 


Sincesethistissinhenent invproxyepolicy = (seeveection SeL)jiwhichs is 
supported by the Federation, no specific recommendation is 


included here. 


oo) Das pocalwOmeCrownmland 


Biatenyae Lease versus Sale of Sites 


This organization strongly supports the concept of lease in 


preference to sale of Crown Land. 


The Federation is directly opposed to the sale of Crown Lands 

in Northwestern Ontario. We have witnessed problems of countless 
descriptions, most notably in the Muskoka, Haliburton, and Georgian 
Bay areas, which would have been wholly avoidable if lands had been 
feased rather than sold: The Ministry is so abundantly familiar 
with such situations that we consider it unnecessary to document 


examples. 
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The Federation therefore strongly supports the proposal; 


Ls Tha tesnuimthermevandsaasiposaleoccuneby., Mease, = rauher Chan! by 
sale. 
SiG Se Lease fees 


Reference E raises the concept that lease fees should be 
ule ael Aas ie) Gere alla joieWeilie, Cmcheashe The Federation strongly 
supports such a proposal, because it has significant implications 


e(ejia) ellos) jena(enereyene stove Gwarel fofbitiibainesy (eke ielove) iyeveitlecil Groliaperoronioine. | 


The alternative is in effect, to have the Crown subsidize 

and thus encourage the development of unsuitable lands. We can 

MENS) Hole) Bel Giealieanelelealweyah se@ie, aligy Ghee, El iWojcjalrelie tere) Jopbysliltel ey ilkoyate 

and expensive road to an inaccessible corner of a lake which 

should remain in its natural state. Nor can we see any justification 

for, in effect, a subsidy to dredge wetlands, to fill rocky areas 

deep enough for septic facilities, or to underwrite expansive dams to make 


adjacent waters navigable. 

PIDMOCHE TWphyEbealeveily, 5 Eos jlellales7? teens eC) seeXeKonieee EvILIL joybiejilouel exejGnes 
would have the effect of developing those lands least suited to 
development and most suited to retention in a natural condition. 


The Federation therefore strongly urges: 


Ibe That lease fees be made adequate to recover all public costs. 
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al 5 (8) Agriculture 
aL) Proxya Policy 


“ProxVe Policy ror agriculture ais: to. reserve ali class 


pA GWouel Ss} dhelioysl teers iF eWeTAL Ke). high Nee Neel Wieieagie ie; sige) Gh 
also possible that the Class 4 land should be reserved for 
AG Gece Up atupcer In addition, all viable farm communities 


and special Crop productionmareas should ibe kept for 

s\opie al eo Ibeibhe we - 
Such a principle is strongly supported by the Federation. From 
our perspective, it simply does not make sense to allow functionally 
irreversible degradation of food-producing lands, especially in 


areas which are already heavily dependant upon food importation. 


AS sindicatede im the saiscussion, practically, aLnin class 1 23s land 
is now under cultivation. However, we can envisage situations 
wien Ciba Ip2, Ghieel Si Meiosis) BSS Ciere Sings, wlere eiwiiliesivene@el 

and support significant or unusual biological communities: We 
reel strongly that /such ‘situations must be examined individually: 
that there not be a hard and fast rule either that they will be 
maintained for wildlife, or that they will automatically be 


available for agriculture. 


Regarding class 4 agricultural land, we feel that a similar 
wording would be in order. LiePwis sour vqeneral, inpression that 
class 4 agricultural lands are not likely to produce substantial 
quantities of food, even if they can be made into viable 
operations. The Federation feels that no activity should be 
permitted, as a general rule, which would later preclude the 
possibility of agricultural’ use) (eq?major industrial expansion, or 
intensive residential use). However, this does not mean that all 
class 4 lands should be automatically available for agricultural 
use. We can envisage the possibility that the alternatives - e.g. 
maintenance in forest cover - may be economically superior; 

such alternatives should be examined critically before any 
decision is made to expand agriculture at the expense of forested 


land. 


The 


i ORY 


Federation therefore recommends that: 


asa qeneral principle, proxy policy of reserving class 
py Biiavel S) ibeialisl aria he eainlibione; Glovers IKel Jee) eeleyeneeyel 5 

any proposal to bring under cultivation unfarmed class 

iy 2, Ou Ss Lands: shiould bemexanzned individually, co ensure 
Ehatce SUCH a proposal as) themmost. des lr abilie: 

as a general principle, irreversible destruction of Class 4 
agricultural land should not be permitted; 

any proposal to bring under cultivation Crown owned Class 

4“ avemesi(ebuleiGarcik Ihevewsl Glovoybiilyel doyzy) stinvelsbyyfatolioveril sia. cipavel  jonbley Ib rive} ily 
examined to ensure that such a proposal is indeed the most 


effective use of the land. 
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al A) Farming Practises 


Given the projected population growth, and the already-heavy 
dependance upon imported food, the text suggests that "efforts 
must be made to increase agricultural production from existing 
acreage", Gembasnl Vom dste would bemsdint pacule es tomaquarnrel witha such 


a commendable objective. 


Unfortunately, some of the methods which might be used 

have very serious and very damaging consequences for other desired 
objectives. In particular, some techniques can create large 
"sterile" areas for wildlife, andj can severely impair water quality 


throughout extensive systems. 


We are, in particular, concerned about: 


(a) drainage proposals - especially those involving 
channelization, 

(b) stream-side land-use practices, 

Gey) MasisivVie us CO erated: Zeiss, 

(d) fence row practices, 

(e) pesticide and herbicide usage. 


We fully realize that such practices may be viewed "jurisdictionally" 
from a very narrow sense by some employees of the Ministry of 


Agriculture. 


Yet each of these practices has major implications for the 
natural environment and for wildlife. We believe that the 
Ministry of Natural Resources must take a stance and an active 


role in. each. 


me 


(le gall Drainage Proposals 


Drainage Proposals must be examined very carefully because of 
their cumulative implications for water quality and for the 
types of ecosystems which waterways can support. Oh Se hese a 


particular concern in Northern areas where: 


(a) fast disappearing SCOL communities remain viable for 
the present at least, 
(b) the few remaining high quality habitats exist for 
sensitive species like sturgeon. 
We believe that any tile drainage proposal should be examined 
critically, and disallowed where it seems likely to have an 


even cumulatively significant effect on SCOL systems or 


unusual sensitive-species habitat. 


We also feel strongly that drainage proposals involving stream 
channelization must be halted. Such practices, as is well known 
and documented (Wilkinson, 1973), grossly degrade the immediate 
ecosystems, and often begin progressive downstream deterioration 
that extends) for miles, not only destroying they stream and) river 
system, but also greatly affecting the lake ecosystem into which 
the streams feed. Once channelized, stream beds and ecosystems 
are extremely difficult to restore, and functionally permanent 
in their effects. We feel strongly that new channelization or 
"ditching" of streams should not be allowed under almost any 


circumstances. 


Where channels already exist, we believe that the Ministry 

should adopt practices, policies, and procedures to restore 

qlicla SiepeSewnis jee) ile loecre jenceel esleevolle ekepaelaliealeyiel. As a first 

step, the repeated ditching - necessitated by poor management 
practices - must be ended. Then streamside management practices 


must be implemented which will? 


£30 


(a) reduce slumping and erosion, and thus obviate 
olalieciaulioKe; , eievel 

(b) restore some of the biological values destroyed 
bys past) diitchumng. 


The Federation fully realizes that such practices would require 
dialogue with other Ministries (notably Agriculture), with 
municipalities, and with property owners. And such changes 
would of course have to be developed in considerable detail. 
But the direction must be adopted as Ministry policy, as a 
first step, if there is to be any hope of retaining - much 

less restoring - the excellent biological and recreational 


attributes of northwestern agricultural areas. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


(el) locke Mbit eresssy IPOyllsley? Is» jer) ieewaleyy evldl wealale 
drainage proposals, and to oppose any such proposal 
where it is likely to have an even cumulatively 
significant effect on SCOL systems or unusual 
species habitat; 

(2) Eleehic Mistral Sener Ie)lkateny JeXs} jeve) jenci/Sinie Ope (eysjexeysy@y Elis 
proposal to channelize a hither-to unchannelized 
stream or river; 

(3) that Ministry Policy be to seek practices, policies, 
and programs to restore already channelized streams 
tosther best practicabie conditions 


rice 


4.2.2 Stream-side land use practices 


Streamside management practices have considerable consequences 

on the quality of streams, not only on the immediate property, 

but also for often-great distances downstream. When soundly 
managed, streamsides can cool the water, serve as filters, reduce 
silt loading and maintain oxygen, and even provide fish and 

Bolteal he@yoyel Ip\eWoyrlierfel ie - But where carelessly managed, stream banks 

can ruin water quality, cause severe siltation, cause oxygen 
depletion, destroy fish habitat, eliminate fish food and encourage 
sludge worms, and even contribute to steady erosion of valuable 


Sows. 


The pract Lces Of cleaninguslhand ston che very, Gage sot ssStreams 

(o)p a a a ss Ob o Ke - We Onl GX --Ko (AM a Ke Mor cls op omE- Wl Mob ole Mach ob al -E-0 (UN of- 0 eW Gir ob Ke Wb -} KNW ole | 
wastes over banks; of maintaining a steep slope on stream 

banks to maximize arable areas; and of allowing cattle free 

access to trample stream banks and beds are all understandable, 


particularly by individuals who do not realize the consequences. 


Many feel that, since the waterways in northwestern Ontario are 
Disuchmgood. Conde V1on,  sohere aS noOteneanmly tne neacsonme nom Concenn 
that there is in southern areas. This is an unfortunate 
misconception. Waterways in farming areas of the Northwestern 
Region (e.g. Slate and Whitefish Rivers) are as poor in quality 


as anywhere else in Ontario. 


We feel strongly that a fresh approach must be taken: 


(a) to prevent further development of these problems, and 
(b) to begin reclamation of existing problem areas. 


The Federation, having considered a number of alternative mech- 


anisms urges: 


Ca) that the Ministry develop and adopt as policy, 
a document setting out the manner in which stream 
sides should be managed. 


Hf 2. 


(2) that the Ministry analyze the extent of 
CxXUuSt linge problems. andedneconcenty wich tine 
Ministry of Agriculture, develop a programme for 


Fifeike sk Ciel 
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(ay es Mey tal Eze usage 


Our concern stems from the effect of nutrient laden runoff 
entering streams and eventually the highly sensitive oligotrophic 
lakes. As noted elsewhere (sections 3.4.1 and 10.3) the 

damage wrought by such enrichment is severe, and functionally 


irreversible. 


As with the preceeding concern, many people tend to dismiss the 
significance within the Northwest, thinking that the "few" 
farming areas cannot possibly be of significance in a huge | 
region of lakes and forest. INGieyairl = Telok; able} elie’ Wine charebinehec 
misconception. Jive qwloys! sesligijic, sliicieetaelel, Crolieseeijololat@lelic akteyal Jaye\ 
already seriously affected waterways. Waterways near major 
urban centres - demographically, the most significant waterways - 
already show signs of serious overloading. Secondly, the 
seemingly limitless collection of significant waterways is a 

S mere myth. The SLUP document itself identifies a mere 650 - 
800 trout lakes, all of which are considered essential to 


supply of recreation. 


The region is not limitless, and existing fertilizer usage 
already contributes to problems in the region. Massive usage, 
such as might be proposed to stimulate production, could have 


disastrous ramifications. 


We feel strongly that the SLUP programme must address itself to 


the extent, nature, and trends of fertilizer usage. 
The Federation therefore urges: 


(1) that the Ministry examine status and predictable 
trends within all waterways which are receptacles 
for agriculturally -derived chemical fertilizers, 
in order to develop logical Ministry Policy with 

> respect thereto. 
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eee Fence Row Policies 


Fence Rows are of immense value biologically. Yet despite this 
widely acknowledged fact, many fence rows are destroyed annually, 


and many more are simply never established. 


The significance of fence row loss is not as great in northwestern 
Ontario as in southern regions, but the implications are none-the- 
less important. The areas in the Northwestern Region which have 
the greatest fence-row void are also the areas with the highest 
populations; it is in these very areas where the biological 


and social values of fence rows are most needed, and most wanting. 


We commend the Ministry on current programmes to encourage 
fence row establishment. We believe that this programme should 
be significantly upgraded, perhaps through the production of anew 


jee ILE ie(oye Clalieelblhene alin ite) AWA seebeeie eS) Shiny Galas seSe/sloyinl- 


And secondly, we believe that the Ministry should be much more 
aggressive in its attempts to educate the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The values of fence rows are clear, and we believe that 
Agriculture's Policy of subsidizing fence row destruction should 


be terminated. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


(ls) that Ministry policy be to encourage and to assist 
landowners and occupiers to establish complex fence 
rows, particularly in those areas which have been 
largely cleared and which have high populations; 

(2) that Ministry Policy be to continue and to increase 
pressure for reversal of the outdated Ministry of 
Agriculture policies which encourage fence row 
destruction. 


U 


f Bd 


= (0) COMM Heelan hes Uta a nO Wl tu RL Cen Produc tion 


Srey Al Commercial-Fishing 
Sg th gik deoslakesy 


At the outset, we must emphasize that it is impossible for 


anyone to properly assess the statements or proposals contained 


in the section on commercial fishing, given the limited infor- 


mation contained on the planning documents. 


In order for anyone to assess the proposals, detailed infor- 


mation must be available? 


(a4) 


ee?) 


on existing licenced lakes, including species, harvests 
and) tnendsean yreld and faunal composition, 

detailing the “18 million pounds of sustainable potential 
harvest", - where, how the figures are arrived at, 

Die Ikaktelevis sU@yalG] saree Yelevs) tealisjle) SEcIbNOE) | level abihejdlaleleye steals sbic) 
ClOniGlea Eeewats liens DO tat tel Ss hen nicer 


Without such information, anyone making a response would be 


acting irresponsibly, on the basis of simple emotion. 


The Federation will therefore refrain from commenting on the 


proposals, 


(1) 


except to recommend: 


that no policy for increased yields be adopted until 

and unless the afore-discussed data is publicly reviewed, 
and until and unless such proposals are demonstrated 

to be biologically and socially sound. 


TEENS) 
Bree ore Comments on the Text 


Although the Federation will not comment upon the suitability 
of proposed policy, we do feel obliged to comment upon several 
aspects raised in the text. 


A) Mercury Contamination 


The first of these relates to mercury contaminated fish. We 
believe, frankly, that the text reflects an irresponsible 


approach to this problem. 


"While in some instances this mercury may have originated 
FrOmeinduistr val vackeivyayeies, mone generally cy has, comes from 
Neate uiadesourice su. (ute ala) 


"Under the present standard, concentrations of greater than 
@), |) JOE) joes sel Alibal@yol abies SEalLGUoy Ae ILS weeiuyeleig shia UiailebelSiecio ile 
efoa Ighonebiey (eopoSblioesi io abel (Eielelel et. However, standards of 
acceptability vary throughout the world and alternative 
Market se for suchoriashy exist, elsewhere! yl pol = 2) 


"Nonetheless, there are instances where the jobs of 
Indians and tourist operations may have been jeopardized 
in? Witihks WEE (el@idealiialinate ste), (jer 12) 


"The problems facing the commercial fishing industry are 


many, and a few of them more important are as follows:... 
problems of marketing mercury contaminated pe aL eylay lg (© je) CP) 


And finally, the matter is wholly ignored in the approach to 


policy discu'sisilon. 


It is clear? that’ some Ministry officials,” at. Least,’ view*merctury 

contamination simply as a marketing problem, not as a problem in 

Leese lt. To whit, the text identifies heavily contaminated fish, 

not as unfit for human consumtion, but simply as unmarketable for 
human consumtion. It then simply suggests that we should sell 


the fish elsewhere. 


The text also suggests jobs "may have been jeopardized", when it 
is well known that fisheries have been rendered useless. The 


text ignores the question of health, and ignores absolutely the 


immorality of accepting pollution ‘because it is only the ecosyste 
m 


WAgmielley nhi contaminated', 


fat 


The problem, as far as this organization is concerned, is not 
one of marketing contaminated fish, but rather is one of 


contaminated fish, 


We realize that the problems which exist are already in place 
and not quickly solvable. But we believe that the Ministry should 


treat the problem responsibly. 


In particular the Federation recommends: 


(etm) that the Ministry cease to produce such misleading 
statements in any future documents; 

(2) welovele elas) MisligalGeiesy iie@ele, ilove jopeeloleinl (oe wilSheebbeyy (elophechul— 
ination as a contamination problem and not as a 
marketing problem; 

hes") chat the Mandetryanoe permit,;, much less encourage, the 
taking of mercury contaminated (i.e.>0.5 ppm mercury) 
fish for sale outside Canada; 

(4) Ghia Ge them Mamas raya, ea Sm DOL dC Vs, Clos calinewa tiers, oO 
fishing which produce fish approaching or exceeding 
the level of impingement; 

(5) thate the uMindstry as) policy, formulatesa long-term plan for 
the use ( or non-use) and restoration of mercury 
contaminated waterways; 

(6) t(heatetnemMinwstry ti neconcertowith other provincial 
and federal agencies), take the initiative to develop 
and set in place any necessary programmes to alleviate 
the problems which Indians, tourist operators, and 
any others are experiencing as a result of mercury 
contaminacion; 

(7) that no further expansion of existing facilities 
or construction of new facilities which use mercury 
in any process, be permitted unless and until the 
operator can and will achieve zero discharges of mercury. 
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B) (exopgiag Ibakgeltc: Aut jcle\ Sports Fishing 


To this organization, it is largely irrelevant whether the 
fish are taken by commercial or by sport fishermen; the concern 
to this organization is that the combined harvests are not so 


great that they exceed the sustainable yield. 


G)) Inactively fished licences 


The text suggest that one of the more important problems facing 
the commercial fishing industry is the fact that 30 percent of 


all licences are not fished actively. 


Frankly, we have difficulty perceiving how this is a problem 
to the industry, although we can see how some MNR officials who 
measure their success in terms,.of exploitation;might perceive this 


as a problem. 


From the Federation's perspective, a situation where all 
licences were not intensively fished is highly desirable, from 


both an environmental viewpoint and a social viewpoint. 


From an environmental viewpoint, we believe it highly desirable 
that a significant number of fish faunas be protected from 

the stresses which intensive commercial fisheries produce. 
Although it is usually impossible to predict the long-term 
efforts of intensive fishing pressure or the uses of unfished 
communities, we believe there to be genuine insurance value in 


such fall-back populations. 


From a social viewpoint, the merits are much more clear, 

and good examples of soluable problems exist. SUC eeu ideas me cl 
populations serve as "insurance" and "alternatives" where 
problems develop. If for example, a specific fishery must be 
closed down, as happens’ occassionally, because of compositional 


changes, because of collapse or because of a pollution problem, 
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one has two options. Either the men are thrown out of work, 

or they are transferred to other fisheries. ie EVILIL Gee NeWehe ab ye) 

are being actively fished, then men will likely be out of. 

work. Ande beLonemtehate actually shappens ~~ eneunisheny ais 

likely to be so intensively fished as to make rehabilitation 

very prolonged or impossible. Unfished licences provide 

an important buffer to be used in contingencies, and to prevent 


severe economize and social disruption. 


The current problems at White Dog and Grassy Narrows Indian 
Reserves provide ideal case histories. Mercury contamination of 
the English-Wabigoon River systems has rendered existing 
fisheries useless. As a result both of the contamination and 

of the effect on tourism, a very substantial number of fishing 
and guiding jobs have been lost. Welfare has skyrocketted 

from G2, 000 a syear before recognition, to about $12,000 aimonth. 
In addition, the main protein source for the reserves has been 
destroyed, or rendered so dangerous that it cannot be safely 
consumed. Attempts to fish in other lakes have thus far met 
with little success, and understandably, with great hostility 
from fisherman and lodge owners on other lakes. If there 

were unfished licences, how much simpler would it have been to 
provide a safe food source, to eliminate the consumption of 
mercury, and to prevent the wholesale collapse from a self- 
sustaining to a welfare community? Our submission is that it 
would not only have been possible, it would also have been 


relatively simple. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


(Hi) that the Ministry re-examine the apparent preoccupation 
with production and strive toward optimized benefits 
rather than maximized production; 


ce) 


(3) 
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that the Ministry accept as desirable, the existence 
of unfished or underefished licences; and 

elevebie, jeloks) WlaliguilGierey Eielojeie EYGl joxedlalesy, qlee iW OGimiesliens (re El 
substantial number of areas in an unfished state, for 
use in contingencies, such as pollution situations, 
and recovery periods for over-fished populations. 
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renege Ciscos 


Dramatic changes in cisco populations have occurred throughout 
the Great Lakes basin during recent years, and there is now 


considerable concern for the very survival of several species. 


The Kiyi was endemic to the Great Lakes basin, and was restricted 
to the deeper waters of Lakes Ontario, Huron, Michigan, and 
Swupewaom. "It has been greatly reduced or extirpated in the 


remaining Lakes". (rey see tate» IMs)y/ 2) 


The Blackfin ChISClON Was | LO nGe anelalkwe: se sHUlsonl Mine liaic cuiepmeNids 1c) Oli, 
Superior, Ontario, and perhaps north and west in a few lakes 
to Lake Athabasca (but the later records may not represent the 
same species). All great lakes populations, except those on 


Lake Nipigon, have become extinct, or nearly so. (McAllister, 1972) 


Liew onoOmenOsemeruscomwas slIimiutedmtom Lakes sOntanlvossHlmon 
IiakCNoalefeie , (SibexSneslo@pe , felielel IN[sljoysktejojigl Although once an important 
commercial species, it has become exceedingly rare in Lake 
Ontario, largely disappeared from Lake Michigan, and greatly 
reduced in Lake Superior. It is rare in Lake Huron and its 


status in Lake Nipigon is unknown (Scott and Crossman, 1975). 


Despite this, and the dramatic decimation of other ciscoes 
in other lakes, no mention is even made of protecting ciscoes 
Lig jskeeby joxeilil@yy ieee Cebus cale il 42 sl eilmalieves - Indeed, all the 


policy discussion examines is increasing yield. 


Clearly, Ministry Policy must address itself to the protection 
of the ciscoes from further decimation, and aim toward their 


restoration and permanent survival. 
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The Federation therefore urges: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


that Ministry Policy examine and deal specifically 

with regulation of the ciscoes’ fisheries within the region, 
that née foregoing poliey calbespecitically sforithe 

ELIE AL joRaoNEeHeskioney Cif Waleuslbiey jejeje eye wens eijsiel Jaleveticene - 

for all species which have been seriously decimated 

in other parts of the Great Lakes Basin, 

that the Ministry seriously examine the advisability 

of a moratorium on fishing grounds and methods likely 

TOM taker ksity i), black nmcHas GOntanGd ssihome nace cisco 

until proper management programmes for these species 

are in place and until the species’ viability is assured, 
that the Ministry undertake such measures as are} 
necessary to lessen the impact of this programme | 

upon the commercial fishermen which presently rely 

upon ciscoe fisheries. 
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Syn PF ieGlalie nal Gioval yon; 


As in the section .on commercial fishing, there is, no eat be 
which one can critically assess the proposed policy for bait 
1B irk SYalae 1aWOl Without such data, there is no evidence that the 

natural systems can support the proposal, or that the social 


implications are desirable. 


Much more fundamental than the question of ‘unharvested 
potential’, however, is the very advisability of permitting - 
much less promoting - virtually unrestricted interchange of 


fish between acquatic systems. 
Three important concerns immediately come to mind: 


1) undesirable species introduction, 

2) introduction and transmittal of diseases and parasites, and 

3)) destruction ‘of qene pool identiry. 
The consequences of undesirable species introductions have long 
been widely recognized within the scientific community (see for 

é 

example A Symposium on Introductions of Exotic Species.) The 
introductions can be severe predators, decimating natural fish 


populations. They can eliminate game fishes. They can cause 


desegregation of newly developing species (see for example 


Regier 1968). They can spread rapidly throughout entire 
watersheds. They can virtually destroy the recreational sports 
fisheries. And they can do so functionally, permanently, 


and irreversibly. 


AoW CHaSelwee Crelbige= Cie Cloiielaiein Tee ele shisveretoxclibyehe sea) Gh) ellos 
transfer of bait from system to system. AWS) folil Seas lols akeyn eye 
alewives is well known. Themiuntwoductwon oL Smelromtnrough much 
of the Great Lakes and the destruction of both lake trout and 
ciscoe fisheries is clearly documented. Wiaweseeyelityere sein eRe 


smelt to Lake Simcoe and their effects in the brief decade in 
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those lakes are well known. Similarly, smelt have been 
introduced to the Northwestern Region's Eva Lake, and are 
undoubtedly spreading down the French River System. Smelt 
have reportedly also been established in the Hudsons Bay 


drainage of Kenora. 


Such introductions and their disastrous effects (sometimes 
permanent and often very expensive) are inevitable, so long as 
transfer of bait fishes exist. Anyone who thinks otherwise 
need only consider a bait fish operation. Maeene, Crxdereidles wee 
Cotten ditiicult tosidentaty,, especralidly at’ a oqlance:. Couple 
this with masses of writhing, wiggling, or darting fish all 
dumped together. Then consider time; what bait fishermen 

is prepared to examine each individual fish, when his income 
depends upon large quantities of fish in minimal time? And 
how many people have the patience to attempt to isolate one or 
two specimens from large quantities of fish? Add to this the 
fact that some bait fishermen or their employees are simply "in 

it for the money" and are not concerned, or even aware of the 
potential implications. Consider all this,and what are the chances 


of preventing every last undesirable specimen from slipping through 


into the fishermen's bucket. Very little indeed! 


Then there is the concern of disease and parasite transmittal. 
Bait fish tanks and operations provide ideal conditions for 


disease transmittal. Tremendous quantities of fish are gathered 


from diverse locations. They are dumped together in a seething 
mass. They are subjected to often-elevated water temperatures, 
ideal for incubation, development, and transmittal. Their mucous 


protection is often disturbed or removed, optimizing disease and 
parasite transfer. Nets wipe mucous from fish to fish. Oxygen 
conditions are variable,and general stress is considerably; elev- 
ated, again idealizing disease and parasite spread. And the sold 


bait fish are, finally, subjected to very elevated temperatures 


144 
and depleted oxygen before introduction into the lake system. 


The potentials of such disease transmittdh have recently been 
highlighted by Michigan's hatchery programme. Myxosoma Cerebralis 
there was suddenly found in some 2.6 million hatchery-raised 

if lei OV. Fortunately, it appears that the disease was recognized, 

and the fish destroyed just before release. Ontario's own Fish Culture 
Sect tonmiCnver thasvstatedckthati-” the tspoces tare wery difficulty af not 
impossible, to eradicate". Michigan Resources Biologist Jack 

Bates has described the implications: "We knew the spores were in 
ther watershed... 1 A vstream iwith any “soll other “than rock ‘or gravel 

on the bottom is virtually impossible to disinfect". It takes 
little imagination to envisage the problems which Ontario is 


Shy 2 1 al Selley 


But perhaps the greatest concerns are the implications for natural 
gene pools. ING jexoyowi eve sejin Ikeyeve; slo ileneciel seicoyin Jorgoecliuc) ie@el< Ore 
other populations develops distinctive characteristics. These 
characteristics vary widely, and may include highly valued 

traits, of evolutionary and even economic significance. Dwight 
Webster, for example, has been scouting back country systems 

and has apparently found brook trout populations markedly superior 
to those occurring in southern regions. Behnke (1972) has made 
repeated and impassioned pleas for the inventory and protection 

of these gene pools. Introduction of exotic species, and especially 
of juveniles of the same species, can rapidly cause a loss of 

the distinctiveness of a gene pool and can even cause desegregation 
of sibling ‘species’ (see re.gi) Regier 1968). oifhe lack of clearly 
documented examples of such permanent and irretrievable losses, 
Cingec tiv wa ttrabi ta bil emt omintaoducitiz. Onn sSiclemsmmlOr Cli menavamt Ouse Swit 


from the lack of study than from any good fortune. 


| 


For all of these reasons, (the practise of bait fish transferal 
is dangerous anywhere. But it is especially dangerous in North- 


western Ontario. First, the Northwestern Region contains 
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HONS Te Tell Jone AEsL Gio Fe EMoNEYS) alin Okeeemeal (oy Ie @OMeeialios wine heels 
disturbed SCOL habitat and the few such systems which appear 
ages, see) cies dik seenecialin Clilgresinwehesywea yaaa jexerol ic Secondly, 

the region contains the only habitat for several ciscoes over 
which there appears to be any real control, and where there 
remain good chances of protecting the species from decimation 

He EXMEswicheskeoyn, (Gea eEciesonie Qe, Hotlhas. aiousbieGl MSY - the region 
contains the divide between northern and southern drainages. 

Le there = 2s to be any Hope of retaining the quality of northern 
drainages, and the distinctness of their faunas, we must prevent 
Pig ehiern wre LOduct on oLme ~OmmciSmacroMliscmtiemdilvder And finally, 
the bait fish industry is not essential to the provision of 

ang ling toppontuniwty.,. Angling can continue quite unabated, using 
lures and other types of bait. In those situations where 
anglers feel that they must use bait fish, then they should 
attempt to catch adequate bait within the lake they will be 


fishing, using self-transported minnow traps. 


For all of these reasons, the Federation is directly opposed to 
further expansion of the bait fish industry. We furthermore 
believe that the Ministry should adopt a policy and programme 
to phase out bait fish operations where fish are, or are likely 


to be, transported from one water body to another. 
The Federation therefore recommends: 


(els) that the Ministry not adopt a policy of increasing 
INE Idsalic sal Gilet industry, ie evilils 
(23) that the Ministry adopt a policy and develop a programme 
CoO phasic owtmesausie ing. battens Opera toms. dn 
which specinens are, Gr May be, transferred to water 
bodies from which the specimens did not originate; and 
(39) that the Ministry seek regulations (and enabling 
legislation if necessary) requiring fishermen to 
destroyleft-over bait fish and to dispose thereof 
upon land, rather than releasing them into water bodies. 
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es Commercial Fur Trapping 
Sie, 2) 4 dl Policy 


As in the sections on commercial fishing and bait fishing,there is 
little data by which one can critically assess the proposed 


jollsh~ehy weep Keracyeyjombyatep,, 


In order for anyone to assess the proposal, one must have 


detailed information? 


(1) on existing trap lines, including species, harvests 
and trends in yield, and 

(@29) detailing the annual production below which trappers 
are purportedly harvesting 


The Federation will therefore refrain from detailed reaction 


except to recommend: 


Alayerre, El jeybielatiel TeSVGLGny (nk CreauGrewieve; \wageljojombieley joxejdihabielakeysy = | abiel\fe) jsyelausae, 
detailed data - be made, and that a policy which is biologically 
and socially sound be formulated. 
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Sy oie Comments on the Text 


The text discussion seems to reflect a determination to take 
as Many specimens as possible; there is no discussion whatever 
SOONG JoReCnreGenealsoyer joroyjeililenesivemis|, Jowhe wWieieheG ale) El CepeSeve GClSEUL GF 


discussion about increasing the numbers taken. 


To suggest that trapping should take a portion approaching the 
maximum harvest is to suggest that yields - and livelihoods - 
should fluctuate, often violently, as do many fur=bearer 


populations. 


De poOucy a tOmexD Onc cum beanens tome hem hulle stynexten Gapo sisuib leas 
neither biologically nor socially sound, as was likewise 
indicated in the commercial fisheries section. Take for example 
an intensive harvesting operation, dependant upon high yields. 
What happens when furbearer populations decrease, either for 
natural reasons or from overharvesting? The initial result, 
AUIWOSRE aLNiAEGSLEVo ILS 5 SLE ie) (eigeho TElelelie WMbWeln wiereey Wineciiealisodl yy ;, 
decimating populations even further. The second effect is 
social disruption, sometimes violent, with people out of work. 
And the third result may be a so-decimated wildlife population 


that it takes years to recover. 


It makes a great deal of sense,both biological and social, to 
harvest at seemingly low levels - at or below the minimum annual 


jalne FONG EUGENE: Mi Syig\ + 


To emphasize, the goal should not be to maximize harvest, but 
rather to maximize social benefit by ensuring a continuing 


harvest. 
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5 Wild” Rice Production 


The proposal "to increase wild rice production by 200 percent 

to 400 spercent sis tinteresting , sand if viable, might provide 

some real benefits for native people. 

But the preoccupation with increased production for production's 
sake, which is reflected in the text, is not shared by this 


organization. 


We feel strongly that wild rice production should continue 
One the wbasaiswo fata leinGguefasonmahne wilde sain sMot On tlleusb as dismon: ld 
highly managed production system with high mechanization 


and intensively managed and altered "cultivation" areas. 


For this reason, the Federation would not support policy 


whien called £or: 


(15) transformation of the natural habitat through draining 
of lake areas; 
(25) transformation of habitat by destruction of water 
lily and cattaal areas; 
(3) spraying to eliminate disease or insects. 
The Federation furthermore supports current policy of restricting 
jyattelicalioke; ieakCfomeis} Wwe) ieSepakere@ie el Avievelsbepousy A great deal of the 
INterest) and charm associated with wild rice is the cultural 
aicjoiseie oe shiec] Cxeuhilveieskeiey Aievel Aelia slroove; Isic, ope ieee Kelabiealyialel i 
jerullellre nl ieWol' This perception is valued greatly by those who utilize 
wild rice and even by those who do not. We can see no justification 


in destroying this cultural dink Simply to increase production for 


production's sake. 


One final area which must be emphasized, is the Mererieins) Gaavaus 
concern -shared by the Federation - regarding the progressive 
destruction of habitat through cottage developments and water 


level fluctuation resulting from dams. We concur that such 


habitat loss should not occur. 
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The Federation therefore recommends: 


(1) 


(2) 


(30) 


(4) 


that Ministry policy oppose any cottage development, 
Hydro dam, or other proposal which would substantively 
WMoeisse vol iiel weuleiG Ineoalieshe f 
winene Wilaliguliseissy joey Ikarewy ieronyeliatl Wil Ile weneley jovigteyeliblienealrone 
Sesetepovep ily seeNecaligy Telli) iieeVelaiiestionaciil ives! celbiilienbheayswh eisijexeroia 
ye jehaloyelible)eibioya\ F 
Chiat al name speci oO Pence comnmendicie omen 2) Moulnaic taaven DO lnc y: 
gvoe <elshilal Selo ((eY)) Jehiere\eyel@iolaliele; (ee jebicl<sliave) Gaatiefloeisy Sele) ieelel— 
Indians, 
(Coy) Sweoeealiea Wwe! Clickee toe ee Inyeilesliaciie 
(c) spraying to eliminate disease or 
insects, 
(Gl) 1EIEY WISE) Cae see ieae axel sre alionaeril ieGreleweweydl exe )hy, 
fom harvesting eorm production, 
wineye, WlbLinpkeieres jeeilalieiyy felcvIb i, Stress Gi (eeieese bill pueyeulyycuelS 
of new strains and their full implications before 
any replacement of existing stands is undertaken. 
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6. 0 FOrestry 
6.1 General Policy 


The basic intention embodied in proxy policy - of increasing 
the benefits to northwestern Ontario, of increasing jobs, and of 
increasing the contribution to the Provincial economy - can 


certainly be understood and appreciated. 


As with many proxy policies, however, it is easy to concur with 
basic intentions; but such policies should not be approved and 
become justification in themselves, without considering the 

HUSA OIL ak eNeiAe, Ah oyolts} It would, for example, be desirable to create 

jOps by Logging an the area of ,, say, Atikokan'. But if that were 
adopted as policy, and to become the justification for logging 
Quetico Provincial Park, without having examined the consequences 
at the outset, then planning procedures would be very weak indeed. 
In short, consequences must be considered in evaluating proxy 


jae tl alenyy 


Im the SLUP document there is very Little information to enable 
anyone to evaluate the consequences, and hence it is very difficult 
(6) Chena Webiliyy BOGOR joreoxay joredlarehy - What little information 

and informed views we have been able to collect (see section 6.5) 


suggest that we have already seriously overcommitted our wood 


supply. 


Feats 


Oe CUO ey rach. oes 


First, foremost, this organization believes that any lands 
subject to forest cutting must be treated on a sustained yield 


Daceucr 


Secondly any Lone st cCutstamcqmOopemd tons oO lm Cr7OlWnen.L aici) s tase 
planned, conducted and controlled? tovyensure the perpetua i 
maintenancelt within the CNEL Cepneevcie Gre ice OE jenstoyelwieie a (eel 

of the natural environment. This means that operations must 
protect waterways from destruction and degradation, must protect 
soils from progressive loss, and must ensure the retention 

Sf biological, diversity and quality (i.e. a complex, ecosystem, 


nGitean panies planta tome) 


BESS OUP Cistinctesmpresstony that current Trorestry scechnaigues, 


as practised in the northwestern region, are pre-occupied with 


excessive wood production and little concerned with the protection 


of waterways, the perpetual maintenance of soil layers, or the 


Maintenance of current faunal and floral diversity. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


i) eloaic Malia crear jeelluey Giese ileiee Elen ely Gieweicskiale; wyoieeelicalroyee 


on Crown land must be planned, conducted and controlled 
to ensure the perpetual maintenance (within the cyclical 
COncCext OLe tnecmpisoO dU cielo) mOr aie heminat Ural ee lv a Omimne nti. 
This means for example, that operations must protect 
waterways from destruction and degradation, must 
protect soils from progressive loss, and must ensure 
the retention of biological diversity and quality. 
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Gres Rare and Unusual Wildlife 


Ombiiehe sijovey fslewenblilel Nolone TeeWicG! jelLGNeley aligh “eleWe) jomelercaivinie yy” ee Aeloe) lalellontnecne 
of rare or unusual wildlife, unless it can be demonstrated beyond 


any doubt, that cutting is harmless or beneficial to the species. 


The species about which we are currently most concerned are: 


a) eastern cougar 
b) white pelican 
Ci) caribou 
da) lake sturgeon, 
The Northwestern region provides important habitat for each of 


these species, and the habitat for each could be severly impaired 


or destroyed altogether by cutting in or near the habitat. 


A) Hastern Cougar 


Although no specimens of eastern cougar have been taken in the 
region, there have been a substantial number of reliable sightings 
in a locale near Lake-of-the-Woods; it is our understanding that 
the Ministry has this information well documented. The species 
is exceedingly rare (only one other locale in Ontario) and 
apparently highly sensitive to human intrusion into its habitat. 
It seems likely that cutting activities would render the habitat 
unsuitable. The Federation recommends that a moratorium on all 
cutting and issuance of any cutting approvals, be established 
over the currently mapped cougar habitat, and that a surrounding 
bucrer area of at least 10 miles, be established . at nl a 
moratorium should remain in effect until the cougar habitat 

is more accurately delineated, and until a full management 
programme is developed which sets out the tolerable activities 


sig TeV) aiaketalye bien 


The ten mile size is an arbitrary fisure, and will undoubtedly 


JE {3 Pale. 


seem large to some. But the figure does have a reasonable 
basis for suggestion. hare. ,. enesactial habitat “te Likely ‘to 
be significantly larger than has thus far been documented. 
This is almost invariably the case with rare, secretive 
species. Secondly, the cougareacwavhigh-leyel, carnivore 
capable of travelling considerable distances, and undoubtedly 
compelled to hunt over a broad area. Mipislierelilye lovey xeroybiepeire ale 
extremely secretive, and apparently highly sensitive to human 
SUGME MAGLI ALN) ¢ When considering a buffer, one must consider the 
enormous sound foot print created by continous logging activities. 
Finaliy, one must fully protect the habitat, yarding areas, 


and migration patterns of the deer on which cougar depend. 


The expected argument that logging is necessary to maintain the 
deer population on which cougar feed, has not been demonstrated. 
Certainly, ~ CuULting Cane- not) necessarily does = increase deer 
populations, but logging can easily so-alter other aspects 


wholes, Celonbkejelee \yaldbal jeeie peehuelabialy, 


raeys 


The Federation therefore urges: 


(1) 


(2) 


that a moratorium be established immediately on all 
cutting activities and the issuance of approvals for 
cutting in the presently mapped eastern cougar habitat 
Eviolel lio fi Gibleieroybpavelsliale; Joibhesgene EleGel lene elie Uheiesie esi gale 
If water surfaces are involved, or other evidence 
suggest the necessity, the buffer should be approp- 
riately larger; and 

that the Ministry of Natural Resources, through the 
proposed Endangered Species Committee, establish a 
Management plan for the eastern cougar habitat, to 
amaievey EWILIL Velbekeatiete; Ihikicereusac, EijsiueenwElle, elolel Byehesbyebieal es 
must comply. 


B) White Pelican 


Yhe Northwestern Region, as is described elsewhere, contains 


the only Ontario colony of the white pelican. 


6 Although the prime threats to this species appear to be 


pesticide accumulation and direct human interference, logging 


remains a concern. 


Mes cy syotlwelst euewy Cle eshee; Eves bie wes Wylelabielnls 


(ils) 
(2) 


(3) 


VAOMOUILGL Teed VypMicloslio Glavecvenre Gyoibieiel Gis Eii@jlaic, Ge wiles (exe) ley? 


would Abut or disturb feeding activities (i.e. near 
waterways in which the birds feed), 


would impair the water quality and particularly the 
clarity in pelican feeding areas. 


The Federation strongly recommends: 


(1) 


(2) 


that the Ministry immediately map an exclusion zone 
in which logging will not be permitted: 


layeWithinidirecte (sound or sight of the colony, sat any 
time, 

(b) on forest areas abutting waterways in which the 
| ofp i ae Us a 10 OP 

(c) to interfere with streams or occur on slopes near 
waterways, so as to prevent any reduction in water 
(CAC SIIENY Whe (elleweslseyy/ F 


that the Ministry issue no approvals for cutting within 
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a twenty mile radius of the colony until the afore- 
discussed zone is mapped and approved by the proposed 
Endangered Species Committee. 


aud Gamassour 


Continued survival of healthy caribou populations must, we 


believe, take higher priority than wood production. 


We make no pretense at having expertise in caribou management; 
the Ministry has considerably greater expertise in this respect 


than does the Federation. 


We feel strongly that this expertise should be put to use in 

the development of a management plan for the caribou. Ise) AS lolah Ss 
Management plan allows for some specific, restricted, or controlled 
og ok NM ob MUON’ heh on Wh oKo Mah” > hod oe i oh Bo - Moll ab clon) MEN ol-W ob mct-h orm od oN-boUohed of-5 auolob ole el—bal- hom Kop ols) 


aside, cutting should be permitted but only within the context 


Swoyel IL SGylal ee esi oyeys) of that management plan. 


Ije particular, we are concerned about the populations north of 
Lake Nipigon. These populations have in recent years been 
subjected to considerably greater pressures than formerly, and 


as of the last winter, even to intrusion by snowmobiles. 


A substantial portion of the habitat is currently mapped as 


BUSWAY Hblcieshieves ElbaSeys} be) y/loaibis)te)al 


We are concerned that logging practices within the area, and 
indeed within the Trout Lake area as well, may not be conducted 
Wsielavslie jel GClople@nde (ene Ceeaileveyby leewoulieevis , Jenblie GElaloijebilyiy skia\ Teles) elo pmMie@edie 


OL WOO mpLoauct aon. 


Until specifications are developed, setting out types, limits 
Sweats! ekoyeeretoilis} (opel Chilis shioye; aligy ClEligaileyentl InvYermiace py Eyeyel Wirehealil wwlevsist Elpat= 
approved by the Wildlife Branch and implemented, we feel strongly 


that no cutting should be permitted within caribou habitat. 
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The Federation therefore recommends: 


Ci} 


that the Ministry of Natural Resources develop specific 
and detailed guidelines concerning all relevant 
ASpeIcusmOLe Logon NGewithim ican wboUsshia bola sithate tine sie 
be approved by the Wildife Branch and implemented; 


that all licences and cutting approvals be made condi-= 
tional to the observance and execution of the guide- 
lines urged in recommendation (1). The necessity of a 
performance bond should be considered carefully in 
this, context; 


that until the guidelines referred to in recommendation 
(1) are developed, approved, and in effect, no cutting 
be permitted within caribou habitat. 
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iby ye Sturgeon 


As noted elsewhere, the Federation is deeply concerned by the 
steady decimation of lake sturgeon throughout Ontario. That 
SKopayenserey HVS) Alneieeys! Ish IDSe 5 IIS  Miey\Mbekeeie | Chips aicroe yohs ase he elewe 
National Museum, who classifies the species as decimated 


(MCAil ister, L973) < 


We are concerned about the implications of proposed exploitive 
activities on the species habitat - particularly on spawning 
habitat. Sturgeon spawn in well agitated water, and since their 
adhesive eggs must cling to rocks and logs (Scott and Grossman, 


1974), they are very sensitive to siltation of spawning grounds. 


INC) Eiblelet, Ebay WeKekepsyieve) EWereal\alieal es kegel Wwlawss VWakClsllies7 Cre iwheeeseciehu 


from sturgeon spawning beds would be of concern. 


We consider it imperative that the Ministry complete detailed 
mapping of sturgeon spawning beds before any further upstream 
Gut enggES ped mast ceeds. Immediate attention should be given to 
those rivers which drain lands scheduled for cutting over the 
next decade. We further feel that protection of spawning 

beds must take priority over production of wood. Wherever 
logging practices will not (as opposed to cannot) be adequate to 


protect spawning beds, then cutting must not be permitted. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


(a) that the protection of sturgeon habitat and particularly 
sturgeon spawning beds must take priority over the 
DLEOGUGELON OL swood ; 


(2) thateloggqingvactivities be permitted in thervicinity 
or upstream from sturgeon spawning beds only if the 
logging practices are adequate to fully protect 
spawning beds; 


(sh), Nevis wel) ML Sieiey sekljoalelilsy eronollGiec: MNEWoyobiole; We SieWecieK=Konn 
spawning beds, with special priority to those areas 
scheduled to be cut over the next two decades. 
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Grr Provincial Parks and Park Reserves 


Srey thy JL Cutting in Provincial Parks and Park Reserves 


The acceptability of logging in provincial parks has once again 


been raised, at least indirectly in the SLUP documents. 


This matter has been the subject of long and detailed discussions 


Dy Many Au Ghorsije rand s1ateS nO teOUmE niinentaonn tommepedat sthecse shiere. 


Sum uCemseetOmsay mola tmcommencid li eLocdgianogmactlhvdstdecmar em extractive 
in nature and are recognized as being incompatible by International 
ietiailcc, (Secieyelzweolicy (Cane), WKS) , jeysiseiestreypilewealky: miei feya\ieglhets) \idalabvellel Glie(= 
supposed to fill the biological purposes of natural environment 


and wilderness parks. 


The hederatatone strongly wsupportsmtune exclusion of scommerncdiad 

ewthang Crom provincial parks. and endorses the preliminary 
Administrative Policres of the Ontario Provincial Parks System 

(ees le97.5)) Re Mhes PolLucy, fore both wilderness sands natural environ— 

ment parks calls for exclusion of commercial logging, the 

former completely, the latter excepting only those situations 

where some cutting is required to fulfill environmental, recreational, 
and educational objectives. To repeat, the Federation strongly 


supports these management policies. 


Unfortunately, there is as yet no similar document setting out 
definitive management policies for Park Reserves. And, a number 
of these areas are apparently covered by timber licences. Indeed, 
a number are mapped, perhaps inaccurately, as being within the 
proposed cutting areas 1974-1991 (Maps 25, 27 SLUP). Die, alr 
ludicrous to designate park reserves, allow the features of 
biological significance to be removed, and then to designate 

them as parks. Clearly, logging must be terminated within all 


park reserves. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 
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(de) that the (preliminary) Administrative Policies of the 
OntarlowProvincwal Parks) System, with respecteto 
logging in provincial parks, be adopted, implemented, 
and respected; 


(@29) loeic. Clehibeweciabel ~ibicnesuinte; lee) Ieaeaeimalsoeeciel Siig) fEMlil jellies 
reserves, at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
not after the areas are already logged over; and 


(3) elo, lie MIewMAEeS Eloienese@ll Gig Chic waligve) euchealypal ewe | aly 
provancilale parks bes pilacedawLthe chen Divas Pome ot Packs), 
and removed from the Timber Branch, during 1976, 


60 
6.4.2 Designation of Parks and Park Reserves / 
Major conflicts have often arisen between logging interests and 
park interests. Thies (hardiy surprising, since ‘the most. 
significant and biologically productive areas tend also to be 


those lands containing the highest-value timber. 


Some commercial foresters seem to feel that timber production 
ahomld take L£irst priority, Since foarks are composed of any old 
vegetation and can be designated almost anywhere to fulfill 
recreational purposes. But to take euch a View is to ignore the 
biological purposes which we consider to be the most important 
function of both Wilderness and Natural Environment Parks. We will 
not repeat these here, since they are explored in considerable 
detail in the Wilderness in Ontario document (Addison and Bates, 


1975) and more recently by Sullivan and Shaffer, (1975). 


The ecological, geographic, pysiographical, 6dapnic, biological, 
limnological and geological requirements for Teibl Lae ot, WEEE, eye 
biological functions - as well as the not-unimportant recreational 
functions - are frequently far more limiting than those for 


timber production. 


This is not to suggest that Park Planners should have first 

choice of land, in complete isolation of timber production 
considerations, leaving the "pickings" to timber planners. Ie 

does mean that Parks should not be relegated to a few areas, chosen 


as a priority lower than timber production. 


We firmly believe that the role and priority Given toepark 
planners must be considerably elevated in the Precuace 9OL and = 
use allocation. The past situation, where lands were committed 
to timber production before parks designated, or where dazzling 
dollar values have been used to justify the irretrievable 


destruction of biological values, must end. 


Certainly, the immediate dollar value of many areas as parks 
will not compare with the dollar value of timber, but social and 


biological values of park ecosystems in perpetuity are immeasurable. 


6.4.2 Destanation of Parks: and. Park Reserves /60 
Major conflicts have often arisen between logging interests and 
park interests. This is hardly surprising, since the most| 
significant and biologically productive areas tend alao to| be 


those lands containing the highest-value timber. 


Some commercial foresters seem to feel that timber production 
GHnGwiilel WAlsS Waliache jenesopediesy » Gialsuere ‘oarks are composed of any old 
vegetation and can be designated almost anywhere to fulfill 
recreational purposes’, But to take such a view is to ignore the 
biological purposes which we consider to be the most important 
function of both Wilderness and Natural Environment Parks. We will 
not repeat these here, since they are explored in considerable 
detail wan che Wilderness’ in Ontario document (Addison and Bates, 


1975) and more recently by Sullivan and Shateer (1975). 


Die ecological, geographic, pysaographical, edaphic, biological, 
lamnoLoguical and geological requirements form ELultiliment of 
biological functions - as well as the not-unimportant recreational 
functions = are frequently far-more limiting than those for 


iLMber eproduc talon. 


Tass OtmtOnsuGg Gest: se hia tubankw Pllammnen se sinioullide hia vier Gf ainsi 

eloyoalies (ie dleyevel, alice Celonmjstleie@ alcrellevisat@yel Cie ealigleyaie jeperoyelibiens woyin 
GConciderauLons leaving msthem packings scomuLmberas patannieiasi. ite 

does mean that Parks should not be relegated to a few areas, chosen 


aa ae PprLom.ey lower, Vthanptamber production. 


We firmly believe that the role and priority given to park 
planners must be considerably elevated in the practice of land- 
pis, elal Jbeyelene aleve The past situation, where lands were committed 
to timber production before parks designated, or where dazzling 
dollar values have been used to justify the irretrievable 


destruction of biological values, must end. 


Certainly, the immediate dollar value of many areas as parks 
Willi) not Compare with Ehe dollar value of timber, but social and 


biological values of park ecosystems in perpetuity are immeasurable. 


Je Al 


We sincerely believe that parks must constitute a substantial and 


comprehensive representation of our finest natural ecosystems. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


(1) 


that further timber allocations should not be committed 
until a comprehensive parks system plan is completed and 
until those park areas are set aside for park purposes; 


that lands set aside for park purposes in either the 
immediate or distant future, not be logged; and 


that park values take considerably greater weight and 
should generally take precedence over timber production 
stay Teles) Glilieyveleveattenel (es MeWevelnbisiey 
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ro ley Minbeahik 7A ikenifeyo they (Chava 


AWiev=) “jekevolcye foveal ei y, EWS) CheciieGysl slisy qelove) P\jehemayeye lay jee) Jee sare; (Gey, 1k AKC )) 


Use fe) ele) biela Lal bAatcy Reig: Sewuh il eylaleyiyevoilh~ velba. 6 5! 


The Federation views this as a dangerous and highly undesirable 


Pexer Al, AY ¢ 


We certainly understand the desire to produce every possible 
dollar of merchandizable wood, and we understand (and share) the 


desire to maximize employment benefits. 


However, experience has shown the danger - extreme danger - in 
developing a system which relies on full yield of any biological 


16 SVS enblaeteneyE 


In developing a system which utilizes the full allowable cut, 
a large work force and substantial capital outlay are, obviously, 
established. We val Ie iknow sthiacd elavyung Eciesource sane prone qo 
fluctuations in abundance, to disease and parasites, to a variety 


ye @eiilleynaiesl Gry, Eyovel je@) WhoweCpe sien (Salley e skroyays! 


What happens if this full utilization system is developed, and 
yields turn out to be underestimated? What happens if a proposed 
cutting area is found to contain a rare or endangered species? 

What happens in the event of major fires, or windthrow? What 
happens if a proposed cutting area is found to contain an important 
biological community that would be destroyed by logging? What 
happens if park needs are considerably underestimated? and intensive 
wear or user conflict develops? And what happens if logging 
practices are found to be inadequate to protect the environment 

from permanent degradation = thativintensity of ‘cutting must) be 


reduced? 


All of these are foreseeable and quite likely possibilities. 


Indeed, a growing number of foresters are, right now, expressing 
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fears that the province has overcommitted wood supply; that 
between 2000 and 2020, mills will be forced to close for:a want 
of wood of any species. We are already finding that we don't 
know how to regenerate cutover areas to produce as much alee 
even the next time around. There is already tnauttletere loan) ae 


and birch to meet commitments for new and existing mills in 


Thunder Bay! 


But what happens in these situations? Often, people will be 
oan Cie Ole VWropelhs , seco ieatsoe; shiey iielSeanie Cyerealevil elit Gushhljeesktene abe) felbag(eyels 
so-dependent upon forestry income. Massive - and tremendously 
expensive and damaging - spray programmes would likely be tried 
in other situations. Intensive attempts will be made to open 

up, and destroy, park reserve areas and indeed parks themselves. 
In others, logging will simply be allowed to continue and/to 
seriously degrade the environment. Massive environmental 
modifications at substantial expense and with wholly unknown 
long-term implications may be tried in others. Parks will samply 
hay GutOmend U7 emt hem wed ruro fart de ltOnme tie lhe Ne naam DU me piosicisr 


And after these attempts people will still be thrown out of work. 


INI IL fone Veloialicy alioielGeNeeys ilevelie fl jovelihaticly jhe Ware wilanyasiaye; yelows) sewilal el weno lS 
cut 1s not advisable 1f£ one is trying to maximize social benefits 


or to protect the natural environment. 


However, one can greatly increase the social benefit and the margin 
of safety to protect environmental quality, by developing a 
system which uses substantially less than the allowable cut and 


which provides for such contingencies. 


Without examining carefully the likelihood of such contingencies, 
and the extent, to which they might affect output, it is very 
difficulty For us to suggest the deqree of “buffer” which shouldd 

Joye) Joyblahalie allfeyiexe) jeleks) GIYiSiechul, elexol qelok= Gelojaiyl fone felial bleh bUci=Kol Joiblngnayona a 

For the sake of discussion we suggest an entirely arbitrary 


figure of at least 10 percent. 


We strongly advocate that close attention be paid to developing 
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a more objective buffer, which will indeed be adequate for all 


anticipated contingencies. 


Thais bucker should not) ianclude! timber on lands) committed to wsies 
where logging is incompatible (e.g. parks). DE, alje fejJaloyol Iiel  1eaiiel= 
PicwRnG GieDOLLmVa)enOtead abuULten wLthin the licences to be cut, and 


(b) of specific areas for use in contingencies only. 
The Federation therefore recommends: 


(als) IElaeviea joheropeye jorellale yy ice) When NsleAS wells arwUbil eialileyiyevo iiss wershe 
should not be adopted; 


(29) that adopted policy should include a substantial 
Ja HLIESE Se eye; joneroivralicl: ietoje rIbal weWelausiss (ope (clopaeulioleseneWelal Gers 7 


(sh) that considerable attention should be given to 
development of a buffer size which is adequate for 
such contingencies; and 


(4) that the butter sshoullds take themtorm both of; 


(a) allowances within the areas to be cut, and 

(b) discreet areas to be cut only in contingencies, 
such as an extensive burn elsewhere, but not 
include lands committed to non-exploitive purposes. 
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66 Weal IabAewcalvoye (ope fehtlie yenemiblc) best ilsieAWetlfepey (ope required Suc 


The SLUP documents, quite rightly, raise the suggestion that 
polwcyeintentashouldsbento utilizes thevallowable cut that sos 
consistent with all the needs of the client group - not simply 


jeto) alywrat IkSU Patsy Gees eke 


This seems rhetorical unless one realizes that some individuals 
measure their success in terms of production and not in terms 


Ott uel ingman need. 


Wet wi vVaCOnCuiaE bidicmthemcu tes hoUld eno tbe Wemmunttwed se MUCielLe sis 


encouraged - to exceed that required for client needs. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


(15) Elvi, WMilalighsk Gere sy jorolbalesy7 Joey tere) Wie wibskea epalllyiy qwleelie 
section of the allowable cut which is consistent 
with the needs of the client group. 
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NSC o LUD NCOCuMen GSE pOln tO lttmeal Loca eVoOnmor  cinberwed Seproceed ing 
even as the Strategic Land Use Planning Programme continues, 


and Virtually aldo of themilanca souchvofe sl "4 s-already committed. 


We are deeply concerned that such allocations are proceeding before 
park requirements are established or designated, and without 


public examination. 


As indicated elsewhere (section 5.22.2) we believe Eurther allocatzons 
should be forestalled until full park system plans have been 


formulated and implemented. 


And secondly, we believe that public notice and, if desired, 
hearings should be conducted before approval is given to allocate 
new lands to logging. Wie SS) Sees Clic AIMEE ACM Geloelic EL jowetaueubigie; 
should necessarily be conducted on every timber licence, or change 
or transfer of) timbers licence. But we do believe that new lands 
Giaewlel wore loc GULIUOGCIENS eel sees Choeisalieve; VwlioesuIL Gees) jeybllojil sie) Jayel ic}, Voneyeya 
ipMe)E wie Wissel Teles, leloKS MWisjinslensiayy Ms) Ceplecnyolleyeniiouep sities Cyeleslouel We 
suggest as mechanisms, the Ontario Gazette and a local distribution 
newspaper. If requested by members of the public, hearings should 
be conducted - by a specially appointed advisor to the Minister, 
from outside the Timber Branch - and recommendations thereon 


made to the Minister. 
The Federation therefore recommends: 


(Cab) elec, @i wolenty WialinalGreieyy jevepilalieiNe Jae eyclojeneiscel se@ne elepmalal ene al sale, 
(Gusenyia ILewexels) ferey alteveepatiover;, vilolakclls\ (ever IDAN aefepe c 


(a) public notice, via the Ontario Gazette anda 
local distribution newspaper, that the Ministry 
is contemplating the commitment of specified (and 
mapped) lands to cutting, 


(b) public hearing(s), if requested by any individual 
Or Organmzcatieon, anto thewadvisablity of icommitting 
csiibwerloy Ibeweveli fete) Chbikeieslinepc A report thereon should be 
submitted to the Minister; and 


(c)mdecicilon by enemMinieter, or Committee of “Cabinet 
if necessary. 
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6.8 Reforestation 


Gio Reforestation Commitment 


The SLUP documents indicate that the Branch proposes to increase 
Prcuuction from the currence annual level of about 2.5 miliion 
SVG ie) Elloxebic 7/ . Si) Sylal MAb atioyey eibhamecy,, ile iler Gelok=) Yohbliajhbtie  WweEIetep(efe 


(regeneration money) is presently fixed at 3.5 million cunits. 


As earlier noted, (section 5.5) we do not believe that policy 
Showlawbestouuta lunes themtus teallowable sout,  buterathen. should 


provide a considerable buffer for contingencies. 


It is obvious, however, that the output target must be increased 
to at least keep pace with the level of utilization. We feel 
adamantly that situations should not be allowed to develop where 
Phere Sea sTeduct won ean thems tancdangeace riap). Mia tas), Ones Coes 
not wait until a shortage develops, but one regulates the 
allowable cut on terms of regeneration. ise wie tohblieyeieiie i WwWewerel(sie 
Ne Luna ced eto oem ltonmcun leis tnen hema lowabiles cut shou dd 


never be allowed to exceed 5 million cunits. 
The Federation therefore recommends: 


1) elovelic, MislinslGiereyy joreibaveniy GYavenbidkel ee take) iwalnle 
permit allowance cut to exceed the approved 
output target; and 


(2) relowelie, Velo! MESLeL heresy, Teste) Gales) gh ivoire iia), (eles Gere)  reblieisiblic Weleat. 
get minus the buffer allowed for contingencies. 
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Greer. 2 Reforestation Practices 


Current forest regeneration practices vary considerably from 


area to area and vary widely in their biological effects. 


For the most part, these activities are concerned with maximal 
wood production. They are only secondarily - or little - concerned 


with retention of natural biological systems and diversity. 


We have neither the space nor the time to review and comment in 


detail on each of the regeneration techniques. 


However, we feel strongly that the Ministry should undertake a 
careful review of its forest regeneration policies. iti. pare cular, 
we believe that an important goal of forest regeneration should 

be to retain in perpetuity the biological diversity, complexity, 


aQous!  ionbier Wanieny 6 


Mots WEE Cid ECieepeasesl@enealloyn aliol joweoprealmsbieny ere) \yreleiuayenes\ , eae Cosine) Ihe), 
should be terminated altogether. Smimupvan live, meile die sitaucitiom jot 
all dead wood, which provides essential habitat for many species, 
SHOU Diemexammmeduc waist ca lelva. So should the expansion of 

pine, spruce, and poplar plantations and the ‘weeding out' of 


all little valued species, despite their importance to wildlife. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


i) that the Ministry undertake a critical re-examination 
of forest regeneration practices; and 
BY that the basic philosophy of the Ministry's regeneration 


programme be to retain biological diversity, complexity, 
and quality, in perpetuity, as well as to produce wood. 
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6.9 WELOW ab Lem Cucm de termediate aon 


There are many aspects of allowable cut determination which one 
might wish to examine. The most important, raised indirectly 


bythe SLUP documents, is the cutting cycle. 


The document indicates, perhaps inaccurately, that current 
allowable cuts are determined on the basis of a 60 year cycle. 

We feel strongly that the allowable cut should be determined 

Opel wells INEVESMEG) CMe leepeScie wWiewebbeniesy, Teens aliijoilhy Cha Teles lojeveahs oie 

wiereyel jelrexexolhtbieleskChatc We fully realize that there is no magical 

joel igle “Gy \lelstelley fl Gkeariche abcy VilehebpecyY Eyeiel Gioyetie CirShaeil Geelehelenais Suenetshe 
sogliefey jodlasie aliek oueuayy Joelonnieseners - But we believe strongly that forest 
management practices should maintain a complete array of habitats; 
and this necessitates forest maturity. The figure of 60 years 


is too short for most such ecosystems. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


aL) that Ministry policy be to determine allowable 
Cuts, on thes basis of, returning a forest. co; mavurity, 
and simply on maximizing wood production. 


Fag) 


Fi (8) Mining 


sevice! ilheeidy Ivenllsveky, We) Sieseyeveme levee jelaes Clojeeresllonbe mea, (oe sili iolener Ie) 
to the economy, by expanding extraction and increasing processing, 


seems entirely reasonable. 


There are, however, four areas of prime concern - 3 of them 


raised in the SLUP text which we wish to examine?% 


i) withdrawal of lands, 
2) parks and park reserves, and mining, 
3), Pol Lutron isitandards, 
4) mine rehabilitation. 


HET 


Youd Withdrawal of Lands 


THhepeextaoL the SLUPSdocuments suggests that) Minwstry policy 
should prevent the withdrawal of lands from mining before exploration 


Pee compile ter, 


LiEhnough ht sls! nOtcemade explicit, chs Geens tO De an uwsgang 
that lands not be designated for Nature Reserve, Park, or Park 
Reserve purposes unless they are shown to contain no minerals 


(OMe lily Galtepetslse shreleieweits) ¢ 


In order to appreciate this, one must understand the situation 
which the advocates wish to create. Exploration 15S salbmos t..com— 
pletely conducted by private prospectors, who are free to examine 
vartually all Crown land not already staked. lf a prospector 
Leocates a deposit of any significance, he will stake a claim. 

So long as the prospector has taken all necessary actions in 
staking the claim, and so long as the holder keeps up the taxes 
thereon,the claim remains his. Once an area has been claimed, 
the only practical method by which the Government will close the 
ClIlaihM™ SLY Jey Helibliaeaeytssal eve; abi; Needless to say, political and bud- 
getary considerations are such that acquisition would very 


rarely occur before the area is defaced. 


This scenario suggests that "preventing the withdrawal of lands 
before exploration is complete" means, almost without exception, 
that mining takes first priority and that parks will not be 
created on sites that contain any economically exploitable 


deposits - regardless of their quality as parks. 
The Federation disagrees strongly with such a suggestion. 
Parks-particularly Nature Reserves, Natural Environment, and 


Wilderness parks - are designated to preserve living representatives 


of our natural ecosystems in perpetuity. They are a permanent 


UE 


committal to future generations. hore thas Very reason our 
parks must include representatives of each natural ecosystem, 
Must LMNCLUIde areas OL COMpD Le tenable at form UMUistial, Care. sand 
endangered species, must include habitat which has not already 
been despoiled by careless activities, and must include eco- 
systems which are complete or not highly susceptible to the 


influence of man in other parts of the watershed. 


ie Sieyciesp, joa S os Ahol HeieVefibisksars) El MeyeleViestlopel Lelojre \idoVibfellel Velle= ears) | aks 
Qe} SHblloyfshe alee) And they represent a permanent committal to 


future generations. 


Mines also have specialized locational requirements, granted. 

But Eiclrelocdatitondaleteakwnescm tend Otten tMlmMmels ato. Deman matte so 
economics (i.e. there are other deposits generally available, 
though less economical to exploit). Most importantly, mines 

mage geine El Gidesicciechan WEE, Or IWeieeile Welt ie lecarGiey 0) Cis 

100 or 500 years hence. Ise 6) MINS, Shigd BES jo GSSS , ClagieicenhKS 

the biotic qualities of what should be a park; then society 


loses in perpetuity. 


This does not mean that park planners simply take their choice 
of areas in complete ignorance of mining values, leaving "the 


pickings" to mining interests. 
What it does mean, is that lands should and must sometimes be 
committed to park use, even if that means foregoing exploitation 


of deposits within the park. 


The Federation does not urge that Park Planners rush ahead and have 


parks designated before they are examined. 


But the Federation does recommend: 


AUS 


Chiat Men st ay POLI yeecncourage ther desianmat lol Oc 


parks even if exploration is incomplete; and 
Liat nme Cen ezale,ssprdOmucy MOL lVoOCcathonesmould: beng avien 


to those land uses, like parks, which will benefit 
society in perpetuity. 
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Wemew Parks, Park Reserves, and Mining 


Diente por tesiba tCiomichcdim one Oh muthicmOby MOUS cont ucts fox Mind ng 
(is) parks and park reserves - as long as these are exclusive 


UsSe@SnGnere wie lebesCcont Lact. 


This seems to suggest, at least indirectly, that the Ministry 
should re-examine its policy of excluding mining from Provincial 


Parks. 


The Federation supports current Ministry Policy and strongly 
opposes any change therein. The presence of extractive activities 
Wltiiinmanyepatk MSeCOnt-ramGymcCOmInrernatztonal park standards 

CLUGIN G96 9) ir: Sulich activireres “are wholly incompatible with park 
phileosophy;nwitheparkp~use, andawithi therebjectives ofoprovancial 
Danks COMDGOteCE NatuUnmalmenvaronmentsmroneches peoples Of" Onreariao 


in perpetuity. 


When due consideration has been given to other needs, the principle 
of exploiting non-renewable reserves wherever they occur ig a 
SOUndwOne, BDULCE Chem Mattermd Sano na Sw Vdt a lato sthem pulloilmcm aa terest 

as some people suggest. Availability of non-renewable resources 

is very much a matter of balance between costs and alternatives, 

and very few minerals are in such short supply that the unavail- 

abi wey NOLS DeCit LOmGepoSsiitc = repmesent Seda sonbedteite SOC letyirs 
well-being. Indeed, if this were the case, society's well being 
would be considerably more threatened than those same advocates 
suggest, and the inevitable exhaustion of the supply would represent 


a problem of major proportions. (GOOG wasn meow S)) os 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


1) that current Ministry Policy of closing Parks and Park 
Reserves to mining activities and claim staking be 
continued. 


Lis 


(eae Po blieLonmwctmancdarmas 


Another of the supposed conflicts for mining, raised in the 
AppEOachn tO Policy sreporte, us. unneCcesisartily nelsitrictiLy.e. O17 


variable pollution standards". 


MitenougiethdsmagecamoOnenyliniisdrot MOnmacC tl adalvent a llicmswi th) etine 
Ministry of the Environment, the matter is highly relevantito 
the Ministry of Natural Resources' Policy discussions, since 
Dep weeechsmIO Lil eNecmextidc tl OnOtm mM lmMervallis msciiCGerGile miteatsiis cial 


resources which MNR must manage. 


The statement seems to argue for relaxation of the requirements 
for environmental protection. This suggests that society in 
general should bear the costs and impacts of a mine's pollution - 
quite a departure from the principle that the polluter should 


assume the cost of cleaning up his pollution. 


Furthermore, the suggestion - both here, and in the Advisory 
Committee Report where it originated - suggests that current 
standards are set too high, without any indication of the 


relaxation which should occur, or why. 


Very serious pollution can result from mine operations. Indeed, 
a number of highly trained specialists in the field view current 
standards and criteria as being entirely too weak. Our present 
DOM Ot eqd sconcdd tuOnmocm cdaicmmnOm nor Cmihianmecilem Sun O LaSUChu Lax COntro ls 


LI eGiies pasts 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


18) that the Ministry of Natural Resources not seek relaxation 
eye celbiicheeione jexellh Witte ikon Shercwetsiebetelcrr free! 

2)) that the Ministry of Natural Resources seek strengthened 
standards wherever and whenever current standards 
are found to be inadequate for the total protection of 


natural ecosystems. 


VALS 


ROE! Mim niewie ire beileete arce@ Ty 


The subject of expanding extraction is discussed at length 
in both background and proposed policy discussions, But 
Supa wsS LNG Lye penOnma tient lOnmuS BCOuuIaec Tedmuo then rehabseld ca tion Ot 


worked out mines, overburden and spoil-heaps, and work areas. 


Eor tunately, «this subject pls not. ta/majon iconcern swith some poof the 
larger mines, which are taking a responsible approach of the 
restoration of such areas. Mee elevale) ALE) inves Whisisl\iwehecrNilyy Be 

and it is certainly not the case with some of the smaller mining 


Operatlons. 


Abandoned mine sites, of course, pose a special problem. 


We do not propose to discuss in detail the type of rehabilitation 
Which aS HOUlG Oceumy sabe iitmMems Ges), s Janice! ssolGhua GuIsG ls SON Cou dd 


Li sd tse fetal Loe. book: 


We do however, believe that a high priority =— at least as 
high as expanding extraction - should be assigned to full 
BehabilicatLon of all inane wsites andmassocated) Gacwi1t esi, 


once extraction is completed. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


1) elgwawe, Teles) Miskigwlcyetesy GysyGal@jin lnalefle jsh@al@esliasy, ie) wide) se wlilal 
rehabilitation of worked-out mines, overburden and 
spoil heaps, and mine-associated work areas. 


EET 


8.0 Recreation - A Comment on Ministry Approach to Wildlife and Parks 


We are deeply concerned by the Ministry's basic philosophical 
approach to wildlife, fisheries, and parks, as reflected in the 
Strategic Land Use Planning documents; they are all discussed 


simply as aspects of Recreational Policy. 


Far more than a matter of semantics or organization, this approach 
has serious consequences for Ministry Policy, and dangerous 
potential consequences for our fisheries, wildlife, and parks 


system. 


im cones document, wild lite fasihier ves; sand, parks anelviewed 


Sxcuausi Vey i OLrmcnelmrcummnediate —po ten Elalmtonme exp. omat On". 


Dealing first with wildlife, there is no discussion whatever 


of non-exploited species. Threatened, rare, and endangered 
dD species are not even mentioned. Moose,deer, and caribou, 
are the only species examined. No attention - nor any policy - 


is even suggested for the 99% of species which are not directly 


exploited. 


Similarly, fisheries are considered only for the narrow perspect- 
ive of producing man-days of recreation. This is not to suggest 
that, recreation (should not be considered. But when recreation 

and protection of trout waters are the only areas treated in policy, 


MeN pO luc Vel Sela cic nGiasne tlemnesc caaemel. 


Finally, parks are treated only as a means to provide recreation; 

Ehear pLologiucal finctionssare allabutpugnored sin policy, “discussions. 

Indeed, the recreational paradigm is largely responsible for 

what can only be described as the diatribe against wilderness 

parks, If this narrow-sighted view is logically extended, 

parks will be selected and managed for their recreational function 
> only, to the severe detriment of the far-more-important biological 


SunceLvons 
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We believe adamantly and recommend: 


1) 


2) 


that Wildlife be treated by Wildlite Policy, of which 
recreation is a part; that fisheries be treated by Fish- 


errves policy, Clvwhiceh recreation is “a*part “and “that 


pDawksD besereatedmbysPanksc: Policy, Jom which reciweciti on as 
ay joer H 
Gee 


that Wildlife Policy and fisheries policy address themselves 
to far more than the exploitive aspects and exploited 
species. The approach should, fundamentally, be one of 
protecting the resource rather than simply of producing 
game. 


Pie 


9.0 Rare, Threatened, and Endangered Species 
shes al Policy 


Rare, threatened, and endangered species and ecosystems are not 
treated by the SLUP documents, nor is any policy suggested |; 


for these entities. 


We feel strongly that policy should be provided, that Whe Slane ite! 
bes explicit and unequivocal, and that TE shoudiad be treated 
separately from Fishery, Wildlife, and Park Policies. While 
the subject would seem to fall naturally within the three 
broader policies,the significance and priority make separate 


treatment essential. 


Specitacally, wes believe that Ministry Policy (should place sehie 
protection and encouragment of rare, threatened and endangered 
ecosystems, and of rare, threatened, and endangered species, in 

Al TE je GE jhe wyepashieny jaealieshovey- This aspect of priority, we believe 
Se pawedcUlars: vain porta nits when as MUs tHipilcHnaver Or datierent, sama 
sometimes conflicting, policies are being formulated. ets S 
quite conceivable, for example, that policy encouraging the 
DEROGUGCE MONGOL cImber Om pOlley co Stimulate mineral processing, 
May come in Conflict waithe then gqoalmote protecting tiem ca sitern 
cougar ecosystems or the white pelican islands. Certainly, 
such situations must be examined individually, but where 
CGOntlacting policies armaicie. there geeme to be a consensus that 
the protection of endangered ecosystems and species should take 


precedence. 


Before any programme can effectively deal with endangered 
ecosystem or species protection, considerable documentation 
and biological analysis must be undertaken. Appropriate 


management policies must be formulated, lands designated, and 


plans implemented. We tully realize that much of this intormation 


is as yet unavailable. BiltewemconSsader still smanmcclt Sites joan tay, 


Je Ts ayer tr! 
f 4 vy HO : as 7 | 
ie) ‘+ . ial secu at we Ae wi 
g , '*% | : : 7 , J “ 
et ere Pu PA) 
A ya 
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objective, into which all possible man=power and funds should be 


allocated - even at the expenses of other existing programmes. 


We realize that the Ministry has committed itself to some of 

this documentation and that some work is proceeding as this 

response is written. We support the work that is being done. 

But we consider it wholly inadequate, especially in light 

of the ongoing land use commitments - commitments which are 
ng made now, without any real idea of reserve requirements 


Ose ne: Emer e. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


al) that Ministry create separate policy for the protection 


of rare, threatened, and endangered ecosystems, and 
of rare, threatened,and endangered habitats, 


2) Eintah ta Muenster VOU me prac mtanicm pire cit Lon ranGese lool r a gies 


ment of rare, threatened, and endangered ecosystems 
and habitats ined finest priority position, taking 
precedence over other policies in the region 


, 


3)) that Minds try polucy Sbeu to devel op: 


a) a reserve and wilderness area system plan 


incorporating each of threatened and endangered 


ecosystems of the Region, and 


b) Management plans for each of the rare, threatened 


andvVendangereda species’ on they Region; 
by 1980, 


4. that Ministry Policy assign considerably greater 


funds for the undertaking of recommendation 3, even if 
tniis Méecessitates reduction Ln other Ministry. programmes, 


D4 that Ministry Policy forestall any further commitment 
of lands and any habitatedestroying activities, in 
the known area of threatened and endangered species, 


until the plans in recommendation 3 have been formulated 


and implemented. 
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One Species®* of ® Concern 


Concern has been expressed, from time to time, about a considerable 
number of species known to occur in the Northwestern region. 
Fortunately, the information which has been accumulated to date 
indicates a real cause for concern for a relatively few species. 
This does not mean that all other species are ina healthy, 

stable situation. Indeed it is quite possible that some are in 


a state of considerable jeopardy which is as yet unrealized. 


The following species are simply those for which legitimate 


Concern exists. 


White Pelican 
helisetuaial (Grenuleielig 
Wolverine 

Least Weasel 
Caribou 

Lake Sturgeon 
Kiyi 

MIL EIeermatogy WG st tiele: 
Shoxrtnosie «isco. 


Onan P WD F&F 


Ne) 


the White Pelican occurs in Ontario at a single colony in jthe 
Lake-of-the-Woods area, some 40 miles from Kenora. (Ranford 

ISH A Wksmeiiieatene 5 YS) = Such colonies are highly sensitive to human 
interference, as evidenced by their alarming decline; in the 

last 2 decades alone, 10 have disappeared, and only 26 more 


remain. (Vermeer, 1971). 


The Eastern Cougar is known from a considerable number of reliable 


sightings in localized Lake-of-the-Woods habitat; and a similar 


site near Dryden. Although reports have identified the cougar 
in the Lake St. Joseph = Red Lake area, we cannot evaluate 
re lgteahe Gublielavlengie aLielalie Oily yore Chalets ilreyela Ila ays GC\eKehbbe ey shel TeNehe ele aie, 


and a few similar sites have been reported from other provinces. 
The cougar appears to require undisturbed conditions with extensive 
deer habitat; the reproduction rate and habits of this animal 
suggest extreme rarity and high sensitivity to interference by 


man. 


PG) 


The Wolverine is a widely distributed and relatively uncommon 
animal under the best of conditions. Bute LuGreasing concern 

has been expressed by trappers, by research specialists, and by 
the Canadian Wildlife Service, all of whom find steady reductions 


in the species. 


The Woodland Caribou, although found over a considerable area, 
are very restricted in numbers, appear to be highly sensitive to 
habitat change, and in some locations are subject to harassment 
by man, and wholly unregulated hunting by some Indians. The 
effects of development within their Lake Superior habitat and 

of proposed logging within the Lake Nipigon area raises con- 


Sudenable concern LoL the future of the colonies: 


The Lake Sturgeon has been severely depleted over the vast 

WME Gove ale, eit AEG sceyoee, alive ilieuclitieve; HNieleia Che sliec) Ofeieeiiesie) loewosbieelis . 
Owing to the exceedingly late maturity (20+years), the 

effects of habitat modification may not appear until well advanced 
and irreversible. Oncesaecunat VOnmOC CUTS 7, Dat talon VaN tins oll Git 


overfishing; recovery takes many years. 


The Kiyi was endemic”™to the Great Lakes basin and was restricted 
to the deeper waters of Lakes Ontario, Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior. According to MonlITSeters “(29/7295 2c 15 declining 
in Lake Superior and in greatly reduced or extirpated in the 


remaining lakes. 


The Blackfin Cisco was found in Lakes Huron, Michigan, Nipigon, 
Superior, Ontario and perhaps north and west in a few lakes to 
Lake Athabasca, (but the latter records may not represent tthe 
same species). All great lakes populations except those in Lake 


Nipigon have become extinct, or nearly so (McAllister, 1972). 


The Shortnose Cisco was similarly limited to Lakes Ontario, 


Hux ony MuCchdiGan ye ollp er Ol pang sNia pag on. Although once an 
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important commercial species, it has become exceedingly rare in 


Lake Ontario, has largely disappeared from Lake Michigan, 


and is greatly reduced in Lake Superior. It is rare in Lake 


Jshubareoly 


Crossman, 


SieWsl | SEE) s EAR AwYE) « alGy TENS WN fatjepaejroyow aligh hieliciavenipay | ((Siekeneia |  eWerel 


Re Rea en 


DE ws uot the intention Gt the foregoing discussions to identify 


EWM “(oye TeIONeY {elfojalfeleinlici;, iaKes aete) seepainhbliletes ieleneeyal exe! jexe) Nabe - Sula ans 


Clearly a major task, which should certainly be undertaken as 


soon as possible, since it bears heavily upon other aspects of 


Manin Site. VaeO me aiciy rs 


In the interim, the Federation recommends: 


1) 


2) 


[epee Milhiyelaiteereny IY) Wales (eleldlal aefepe iwlove: CKehmjodlerexs jereCneGvele shea 
of remaining habitat, including especially breeding and 
spawning areas, for; 


a) White pelican 

b) Eastern cougar 
rey Wolverine 

d ) Least weasel 

e) Woodland caribou 
18 )) Lake sturgeon 


g) Kiya 
h) Bilkack fim) 1c asicio 
a4, )) Shomtenoserci sco 


until detailed management plans are developed and 
implemented for these species; and 


jelealic Mato Gieiesy joxeyilalesy @aeyilil geyene G\ Teseeereal win Col jee) be ab eileybi ove; 
and keeping, of Kivi, bilackfin cisco, and shortnose 
cisco, until the status of these species is clearly 
documented and until effective management plans for the 
species, if necessary, are implemented. 


Vib 3 


IPL Fisheries 


LO,1 “Sports Fishes and unexploited species 


Current policy discussions deal only with those fisheries which 
anremadrrectly explouted) euch emaror commercial purposes, (Ox Lor 
recreational purposes. We fully realize that this results from 


Slouey WGN WEEN a fea bee ae 


However, we are inclined to feel that policy should be more 
embracing, including not only those fisheries subject to direct 
exploitation, but also the tremendous number of fish faunas 


WhiGhmwaremnOLe subs ect tOmhumanmw exploitation. 


The Federation recommends: 


1) thateMinwctrmy Oni CyVebemtOmprovect edits fa sinew aes 
(whether exploited or not) from further deterioration, 
unless there is no alternative, and the proposed 
action is clearly more beneficial to society than the 
protection of the fish fauna. intrest Greveyy jexeyilatieliz Gievenbialyel Joye 
to oppose any activity or modification which would 
result in permanent impairment or destruction of a 
fishery. 
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1032 Sport Pisheries: Policy 


Proxy Policy, as suggested in the documents, "is to meet all 


the aAneLempatedadenand WLoryspore  tishing) sin Northern Ontario”. 


THiS 2Seacentainly an enviable target. But we are inclined! to 
feel that Ministry Policy should be defined in terms of protecting 
CHeEMesOuUnRGC cL VOnehabwtataadestrucilonsand. depletion, rather than 


in terms of providing recreation. 


If one's policy were defined solely in recreational terms, 
then operational personnel could face considerable difficulties, 
aSeCoOuUllcd stnicw me sioumce. Indeed, such a past approach has contributed 


POuEMes depletion f emamy wh sheraes, 
Take, for example, the following hypothetical situation: 
Fishing pressure mounts, in keeping with policy to stimulate 


population growth and tourism. 


Over corsiiinGgiyaes sult LNG eal MeidusS Lowe cleo let om mcd Md di mic 
steady, reduction, an fash size, 16 found to be occurring. 


Policy is “to meet all anticipated demand”. 
The woOmersoOunamcounse On sac clone lcm tomGeauce™ mar sinamnc. 


Local tourist operators do not want a closed season, or 
a more restricted season, or a reduced catch limit, 
Since, thas wali vadascoumage town ls tis). 


some local fisherman do not want further restrictions, 
since they are seeking the recreational pass-time of 
fishing rather than a large cateh. 
Most fisheries’ managers will agree about which course of action 
should be taken. BUt, daven a defined policy to meet all anti- 


cipated demand and given an uncomfortable political situation, 


what will happen? 


Take as another example, the same situation, but with one 


PES 


difference: 


ANOENEENGOUL Se OL wactlon exisits =" to plant hatehery 

Seorsiie, Walguak@iley Aa Jil auiavebersycaliciey jesareyelOWee ein, etka “Elibieche WeloWey se eubwower sl 
composition and destroy the distinctivness of the 

gene pool. 


Given a policy defined in terms of meeting demand, and given 


avo WhoielonmMe@nciecvo lle! jexoiIlsee el bebe m Cols Wrlolenic (eYelbihefsic) (oie EYelie aioe 


would be followed? Invariably, the situation would be 


extremely awkward for fisheries’ managers. Noel; “iehevetee al GC) alaMeie Ihe 


elenovoue abie) conbloe Fusloavel jeloiee _ clibuversie skiehiselem eves, jelewey eltaielnlatopa would 


be made to permit stock decimation or to destroy gene pool 


distinctiveness. 


Insonderm LOM pDLeVent. sucmwnoccurrnence, Che Redemat von wae cges.: 


pD 1) 


tltcie Spots te Bui Sihieiay — PO uncer bie Ge fasmedm nat Gass sO Birioitec tt) — 
aiigof “REalSiol TacWoevelel 7 agevielaiGhe iavevol Galuyetlyy alin ieuchasy eye 
recreational demand; and 

that Ministry Policy be to prevent decimation and gross 
(EIS EGeNaCoparelimeliona Coyne hele weqe, ais! Solehe ys boehelileiey, aljel tejseiol(ahe ymlavelne 
biological diversity and quality be retained, and in 
order that anticipated recreational demand can be met. 
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NAO) 5 SHG OE Systems 


Salmonid Communities in Oligotrophic Lakes (SCOL) systems are 
covered by the recommendations of preceeding sections. (CALIO) 50, 
and 10.2),. However, since these complex systems are extremely 
sensitive, and since they are experiencing steady depletion 
throughout their range, FON proposes that SCOL systems be 


treated by special policy. 


Considerable concern has been raised about the trends and 

future of SCOL systems both at and since the SCOL Symposium 
(iijonaeious) ewevel ielep pepe ILS) - It is not our intention to re-examine 
these concerns here, since they have been well documented and 
Since they are eminently clear to MNR staff. hohe WE) Cle) Vals) fee) 


emphasizes 


1) that Ontario's SCOL ‘systems, are among the best anywhere, 
23) ENate Ontarwomcomtannsm se COL si sitems™ whe haar ereune suc hi 
WeyelkeyiesMepay eiiote! jelejiavelilieslroioy ielovelic tlolietslac yoheto)cheiatelels) aetohe eiblie iyalnze) AL 
are excellent, 1f Government Policy is to protect them, 
Sy) that Ontario's SCOL populations are showing a steady 
decline in both number and quality as a result of 
Joel Ineoslieans Glachercwienealehe Eccl Ciaeere al lasliaKe; 5 Elie\si 
4) that the incidence and degree of overfishing are 
steadily increasing, largely the result of increased 
snowmobile use for winter fishing. 


Clearly, SCOL systems warrant policy treatment with a 


seriousness approaching endangered species. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


1) that Ministry Fisheries Policy deal specially with SCOL 
systems, 

2) that Ministry policy be to prevent any action which 
would have or could reasonably be expected to degrade 
SCOL systems, or cause gross transformation therein. 
The only policy taking precedence over this should 
be the protection or encouragement of threatened and 
endanagered species; 
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Sy) aley Gelelvgne steht ileia ielovslie, Wilh choses AevepIlskieli/ Ists\ teie) | salaiceneilvelie 
fishing in SCOL systems to a level such that depletion 
Or Compositional deqradation will not occur; and 

4), that Ministry Policy be to, re-examine its, fishing 
regulations, on a local basis at least every three years, 
to ensure that depletion does not occur. 


Line” Wildlife 


ay al First-order Policy 


Please see the comments in section 7.0. To reiterate, we believe 
that policy should be defined in terms of protecting and 
encouraging wildlife for its own sake as well as for its 
recreational benefits - not simply for its recreational 


benefits. 


Wye als} hb Wale (eles sehlveciestepaclepe jorollale ny Gilaveypull(el Jor) ele) Jere enesele Velev 
present diversity and abundance of wildlife, and to encourage the 
production of all species of wildlife which are not harmful to 


man, irrespective of their "recreational value". 
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Ile Wildlife Viilewi ngirPolicy 


Phils eomganwzceavoniGonsudensswuldiife vitewing to be one of ‘the 
Most important aspectcss of Manwstry swiiidila te policy. Aatalts 


stems from a considerable number of areas: 


a) AVION, “Vaebeya ivelgfeise @Colicrg Wleyeliae! oye jete) iexeblieal Ch F A great many 
people select northern Ontario as their destination for 
the single Yeason “that it is perceived as natural or 
wilderness land. The potential for wildlife viewing 
comprises a major component of that perception. 


b) Viewing constitutes a major form of recreation: Although 
we do not have statistics available, there are many 
people who spend a considerable amount of time watching 
wildlife. They may not call themselves naturalists, 
and they may not take a lengthy trip to seek out a 
Part Cicular jspecies,, but it seems reasonable to suggest 
that almost all of the population spends some time on 
any outing watching, and appreciating the local 
wildlife. 


Cc) Incidental viewing: One can attach no dollar value to the 
importance of wildlife viewed by those in their back 
ewan Woe lever ChbVieN MECNes A) WHEVIIE p “Clie Voie Aelia Alronirenily rexel, stro 
ay ible webct] Wope WeneiaKsoe" hemeamyalealeyce. Certainly no one can 
assign a dollar value to the perceptual importance of 
Msabajslyy Meiokenisuiowe; Aloe ielovs) (ijabilnsldlatrersy ake; Elrereybliovel'! - None- 
the-less, incidental wildlife viewing seems to have 
a very major influence on people's perception of their 
Cwoiakiaroneyauavoie , (oa eleovsalve VWrepblei lal iey7 fojie (eyol\i/aloaveyiabalelale! 5 celne\el 
indeed on their quality of life. 

lije sit te loiQbecheepas Glibeswitclosliove; jelokeie Wwieks) (See Cheep iienues! aegeeye 
non-consumptive uses of wildlife almost as an after-thought. 
Unfortunately, this is the only conclusion which one can 

reach from an examination of the text. Males , Take) Elehaier@ ol ioyblre al to\e! 

of wildlife viewing - even to tourism - is completely ignored 

in Natural Resource Development and Use, although the contribution 
CtenUMcungG sussex plormedm rather scare fully. Secondly, wildlife 
viewing is entered as a section under recreation policy and 


ignored under Tourism Policy. Thirdly, tourism policy is equated 


to "Non-resident Hunters". Nothing else is even mentioned. 


Finally, 
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proxy policy for wildlife viewing consists simply 


of a nebulous statement about "a significant increase in 


opportunities for viewing wildlife". 


Vine) Tipe —ons (Re jel) joelichy Giwenechwsine ss) igveie Ee Eb teal@Ewe - 


Deis CG Vara cmOne mca BOMptSmoOmCOnWer tallt tOMmd MeO percatl Om allo 


decision-making form. Yet such an ability is essential if 


policy is to have any meaning at all. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


13) 


that Ministry policy be to preserve wherever possible 
the natural daversity and abundance of wildlife fox 
PAINS, jonas 4 joxcbgeaieiwUleneilyy, set jeherepcaljiiesy tee) Whe leyeie 
areas, 

walle Velelcr Wlnlwinucheieyy Ckepelc clone Telos Cleicahiecilesiibalieyy ee Gy jexoliesy 
which would end the consumptive use of wildlife in 
proximity of highways and important viewing areas, 

in order to maximize wildlife viewing possibilities; and 
elles Wishigalenerayy Iollaleny CGrewlll sews elole) secuoleWejal Natieetieatteye eat 
worked*out mine areas, and cut-over lands with 
techniques which will maximize their wildlife production 
and wildlife viewing opportunities. 
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The Federation has no intention of addressing itself to the 
NEMS) Ce Lehbiieie sbyevey Skis) GelaiatS ClexehGhavsiie, - Despite what anyone may 
say, the Federation has not adopted a position in opposition 


; a 
1@y Jol rove TL FoWe) A 


Nor is the Federation particularly concerned, at this time, 
about whether resident hunting should take precedence over 


non-resident hunting. 


What does concern the Federation™ and@ concerns it deeply - is 
the ability of the resource base to sustain the proposed increase 
139i INBONE AlIeVe; Jove EH cMbaG ,_ ~leisl exe) (elope akibie) Tele) HiblSieelalin tales lnsloploreior 


trophic-level predators (NB- timber wolves and eastern cougar.) 


Disturbing reports already indicate that significant sections, 
particularly of moose habitat, have been so over-hunted that 
serious depletion is occurring. Since these views have come even 
from within the Ministry, we have every reason to accept their 


accuracy. 


This being the case, the concerns about effects of greatly 


increased hunting seem more than justifiable. 
The Federation therefore urges: 


a3)) that  ManverrvapoLicy, Demto control hunting "soe that 
population levels at no time fall below maximum 
Sustained yield, 

ze) that Ministry spolicy. be tomcontrol, nunting in order 
to ensure an adequate resource base for both timber 
wolf and eastern cougar populations. 


ee epee (Gl) Jembbeiestiae; alin joeenyilinesladk Eusiel seston jeleiel<ct 
Sanctuaries;,and Nature reserve areas, 
(b) hunting, hunting techniques, and hunting 
intensities which jeopardize either threatened 
species or the resource base. 
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ZS O08EPrTOvinelallrParks 


L2e Total Parks System 


BPSsentttalwitomany dasicusciron on, themitotcals park isvstem is a concise 
understanding of the purposes and goals which the system is 
supposed to accomplish. There are, of course, many different 
objectives and purposes held by different people. Bite Ometekn.e 


Federation, two basic goals are paramount. 


One is recreation. Well recognized and often discussed, this 

Pe DOS Chl Sara NEEM Dp Ouaticd Nitec WONssOn EDO. JsNiG alle spas). shel; ale 

is) Noe Fohe:ionwiyespulr pose, ase amplaed by the almost exclusive 
coverage given it in SLUP documents. Recreation is, in our view, 


entirely secondary in importance to "biological purposes". 


Biological purposes include the protection of representative 
ecosystems and their dynamic natural processes; the perpetuation 
of natural islands in which evolutionary processes can continue; 
the continuation of ecosystems within which high trophic level 
paedaconsmcan mCOmelmuUc sand sc herane tent On sot ties Ich eh Lona 
and faunal diversity which Ontario presently enjoys. To detail 
these functions would require many, many,pages and a level of 
technical ediscuassion which is,.beyond this .submission. But the 
most important single realization and concept is the following: 
Wilderness areas, appropriately placed, sized, and managed 
WHEDINECheecontext of Ontario's park system, offer the only 
system where Ontario's faunal diversity can be retained in 
Diews pete tavae They offer the only system whereby natural 
evolutionary processes can continue. mNoonsl -, YelewS\e Cee se eq “1elov= 
OnLy POSSiLbUlity Lor Che protection of Species in more than 
an ephemeral fashion. 
Unlike reereatdonk, these biological functions, cannot be frul- 
filled in substitute areas, they are globally significant, «and, 
once lost, they will never be retrieved. Biological Tunctions, 
therefore, are far-~more important’ than’ recreational® functions, 
and pose the most important design constraint upon the park 


system. 


@ 


race 


Clearly the SLUP documents - which view parks almost exclusively 


fon their Trecneationalwitunculon=—Taceuserlously deficrent. 


The perspective sis vital: It influences the total system 
perceived, the priorities of park establishment, the services and 
facilities provided, and most important, the lands chosen as 
parks. If the system is designed primarily for its recreational 


attributes, then severe and irretrievable losses will occur. 


In our view, the provincial parks system for the region should. 
be designed and implemented, from a biological perspective primarily, 


and a recreational perspective secondarily. 


Hie 1G) wlohe Clee WMESQiNiGakoin eo MEK? Wels  ByEreei © shi) GCleneeyl Ih alin 


ENNIS joletioeue But we do wish to draw the reader's attention to 
che Wilderness “in Ontario Proposal, in whose, preparation this 
Oi Trane Zc telOnmm PialiancdC dspicits eid. And we wish to draw the readers 


attention to The Biogeography of The Megazoo, a recent paper 
examining carefully the basic principles within which a reserve 


park system must be designed. (Sullivan and Shaffer, 1975.) 


Tt the biological purposes are ‘to be fulfilled, and if protection 
of endangered species is to be anything but ephemeral, then 
Sullivan's concept must be employed, And it must be implemented 
through the documentation and conceptual work of experts like 


Hains manda May.cock. 
The Federation therefore urges: 


Ht) that goal statements for the Provincial Park System 
include both recreational and biological functions, 
and set the latter as being of paramount importance, 


2) that Ministry policy call for a comprehensive Park 
System within the region: adequate to serve the 
biological purposes of the park system, designed in 
accordance with concept of Sullivan and Shaffer (1975), 
and; implemented through the work of experts like Hills 
and Maycock, 


3) 


4) 


je Sie 


PNaiteeMaenecite Vee DOLUC Vac dll Shomtuadeqnvate prov inGiad 
park space to satisfy the recreational demands of 
the Peguonn, 


that the Ministry re-examine the adequacy of natural 
area sizes proposed by the Parks Division, since 
these appear totally inadequate for biological 
purposes in light of calculations by Addison and 
Bates "(1975)" and by Sullivan and Shaffer (1975). 
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Near Urban Parks 


Proxy sloOlmucy = rS LOmpLoOVlaem Neate Urban lat khcu Goce st Om pop Udall Lom 
Glopinusyonreneeicskioya (oye (0) OOO) ye’ see. Parks are to be 500 - 2,000 
acres, with a minimum standard of 20 acres/1000 population. 
Under these criteria, parks would only be established, in (the 


region, near Thunder Bay. 


Divs incon inat Lon LS provided by the documents), whieh) then im laces 
a whole series of questions about type, size, and desired 
facilities, without ever addressing itself to the purpose which 


the parks are intended to fulfill. 


beus OULD understanding that. Neam Urban Provincial Parks ane 


intended to: 


a) DECViIde wan OppOrm bun mey Om residents "Oke cailes Uisbiciie =a 
hence "unnatural" - area to visit, appreciate, and become 
immersed ina natural environment; to provide an area 
where people can appreciate the natural features and 
J Ik(oyZel Wylaakenel Ske} jexijautovetl yy IWeKcleatinles ye Cpa) Sly Clete eycltexs! sie! 
urban areas, and 

b) to retaan a natural, cCompilex, interacting biological 
system in close proximity and hence contributing to 
urban areas. 


Cognizance of the foregoing purpose is of fundamental importance to 
anv LeaCcusistTonmors Nears Urbane Dankc bier smMeed), michel rel ocalteon, 
SWwolick jelowawhog GeA\vloisicy (ope ge elvolal hak ales - Yet these purposes were totally 
lacking from the discussion documents. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that many SLUP responses have contained suggestions 


EQtaAllvVEincoOnslsS pentuwath eProvinciale Park soley. 


This organization would, of course, like to see more Near Urban 
Parks, located near communities considerably smaller than 60,000 
people, However, given the question of priorities with which one 
is constantly faced, and given the realization that Crown Lands 
capable of satisfying the purposes of Near Urban Parks generally 


exist within ready travelling distance of Northern Communities, 


{94 


the Federation cannot presently support Park Policy to include 


smaller population centres. 


The SLUP-raised question of constant minimum size for parks in 
smaller communities is therefore largely redundant. However, 
that question, and a later question about the types of facilit#ies 
seem to suggest that Near Urban Parks aim to serve as amusement 


or intensive recreational facilities. 


Dimsswoncdanilziatlon es: celicmadanantlymthate the shroveanclalePankis 

system should not incorporate either amusement activities and 
features or intensive organized sports facilites. Quite the 
contrary, we believe that Provincial Parks are areas in which 

the basiS for visitor experience is the experience of the natural 
environment.Playground facilites, sports fields, amusement 
centres, together with those facilites which involve great 
impairment or transformation of the natural environment, do not 
belong in provincial parks. They belong in municipal 

parks and private-sector projects, which should be funded 

Acoma damG lv. The broadening of the provincial parks system 

to include amusement and sports facilities would constitute 

a subsidy and underwriting of municipal responsibility. We do 

not support such a broadening, because it will confuse the purpose 
of Provincial Parks in the public"s mind, because 2t will decimate 
funds available for natural area acquisition, and because it 

Wall wltimately result in the compromise of those Ssigniticant 
natural features which provincial parks were originally intended 


Om Die Ole e:Cltr. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


1) that the current policy, to provide Near Urban parks 
for populations of 60,000 or more, only, be continued, 

2) that the minimum size for Near Urban Parks be at least 
500 acres, and preferably, parks should be considerably 
larger; 


3) 


4) 


5) 


as 


that Ministry Policy should make it clear that Near 
Urban Parks are not intended to provide intensive 
recreational and amusement activities, and that Near 
Urban Parks are not be construed in any way asa 
substitute stor “Municipal "park “space, 

that any future Strategic Land Use Planning documents 
make the purpose of Near Urban Parks explicitly clear, 
that the design and priority of establishment for Near 
Urban barks bev sewed min wchemoontex itso fesan) tOjad 

parks system, as discussed in sections 12.1 and 12.8. 
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1293 Natural Environment Parks 


Proxy Policy for Natural Environment Parks is reasonably well 


depLucsdeuneenen AppmoacharomLo lucvwwdocument.: 


Unfortunately, the author of the ensuing discussion section 
perceived only the recreational aspect, and almost completely 
LqGnonmed the wmosit 2mpomtanit es sbrologucal y= tuncelon which 


Mie lictiIk Ginhi~aligeeunersic, joyswehec geqblabic ok Nal - 


The implicit suggestion on the discussion - intended or not - is 
that the Ministry re-examine its policy with an eye to reducing 
the number of natural environment parks perhaps even below the 
minimum of one per site region. Such vane lm pic wet SugiGge Sieaoma S 
insidious, for the reader is not aware that his responses are 
being manipulated, and he is not made aware that the protection 
and management afforded Crown Lands is wholly inferior to that 


ar tonded provincial eparnrks. 


THis organization = strongly supports: the Ministry's proposal to 
expand the number of Natural Environment Parks. Indeed, we 
would very much support an expansion in the proposed park 
Spacerallocatzon As already noted, we view the biological 
EUNGtUONS OLmprovinclal sparks ato beso  paranoune importance). 


We therefore consider Natural Environment, Wilderness, and 


Nature Reserve areas to be top priority items in park estab- 


lishment. 
The Federation therefore urges: 


i) thaw, the Ministry adopt proxy policy; specifically, 
that it provide at least one major Natural Environment 
Park per Site region; 

2) that, the Ministry not consider Crown Land's as providing 
aA substitute, in any way, for che credtion ot Natural 
Environment Parks; 

3) that Natural Environment Parks be viewed and established 
within the context of the total park system and within 
tha context of park priorities as outlined in section 
Meade amicls be. 8 
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Ue Ties art Wilderness Parks 


das 74 OL General 


The discussion of Wilderness Parks in the Approach to Policy 
documenta pLov.dese no —undaicianwoOn) Om DLOMVal pO ec ye, a amicus: I) tracert 
provides no real information about the purpose or function of 
wilderness parks. The Federation is deeply disturbed both 

by the insidious reader-manipulation, built into the text 
questions, and by the diatribe on Wilderness Parks which is 


embodied in the questions themselves. 


Strangely, it is the SLUP document itself which emphasizes 

that, because the north is the only existing reservoir of potential 
areas, wilderness requires full study and understanding by 

northern residents themselves. The discussion then proceeds 

to totally ignore the values, purposes, needs, and extent of 

Ene WildiernessW eine Ontarlosproposage Indeed, interested readers 


awe not veven dinected to Ehe proposals) source, 


iNolicl elo) ielowel(s| slioveereimlaicat@un wWroaliel, ey Jkes ie Jonioleiepiiciciil cereelusavatyolep elie! 
some manipulation through question wording, and it is hardly 
Surprising that many readers will likely respond that wilder- 
ness parks are not needed, or too large, or should all be located 


Ace Hudsons Bay. 


It is not our intention to repeat the 75 page Wilderness in 
Ontario submission here, but we do wish to emphasize that this 


OLGA Zarit wo nes 


a) has spent the necessary time to evaluate the needs, 
purposes, merits, and necessary location of wilderness 
in Ontario, 

b) completely supports the Wilderness in Ontario proposal, 
which would set aside a very modest figure of less than 
6% of Ontario (of which 50% is wilderness now)h 

cS) represents 12,000 Ontarians who do care what happens to 
Che quarcity of Environment, to the “quality of lite, 
atid co the quality of Ontario's Parke. 


D {298 


Ae fe Questions Raised by Text 


To answer the questions raised in the Approach to policy text? 


A) Is wilderness really needed, and if so, why? Yes, 
absolutely. Wilderness has immense lol@) keep acedk , ~plilie tiga 
SOCHwaleeMeGCredtnronal weand mse went Toeleyalue. These 
are detailed concisely, though briefly, on pages 
o> © jee) Ie > AO) Cpe eleva, WyEidiolenemvasis) bio) Olliecliguive) jene@jorocyeuil 
(appendix 1). in ‘the suture of "intensive exploitation, 
these areas offer the few extensive ecosystems which 
Vv EAL fekoyiglie. aonb Tee) Wysieneeice: mieyebheaIlils, Wyalicley jelexesblas ja\eheibingeyll 
interactions, diversity and evolutionary processes. 
Ontarians presently perceive the North as wilderness, a 
perceptron whwch makes ws "dilfiferent trom virtual ly 
every other developed country, and perception which is 


fundamentally important to most Ontarians. To reserve 
aMMewenOt On Our lands neperpetunty EOL ehose shunct loons —— 
when the current figure is 50% - is very reasonable, 


and very modest indeed. 


ASiseconds aspect... which) must be emphasized, is “Chat 
wilderness! designation 12s) needed now. Anyone familiar 
D with resource allocation and with subsequent attempts to 
We pmale viel enewslands = kinowse sebace sehies, us" alimors & impossible. 
Once areas are allocated for resource extraction, they 
are seen as investments and jealously guarded by those 
interests which would exploit the areas. The interests 
SeemandsseWeate Ehewanecacm = note tin UStundably =<. as) though 
they had a fundamental and inalienable right to 
Syqeldl eyabieevienl cope. Where they are even prepared to give up 
the areas - which they are often-times not - the 
interests seek full compensation, either financially 
foe aligl jobatenipal isleey Ge Glilieeberwee ie elaveielG) 5 


Once intensive exploitation has begun - particularly 

by the forest-industries = tremendous modification of 

the landscape and (functionally) irreversible changes 
to the ecosystem result. 


In short, if wilderness areas are to be designated at 
any time, they must be designated NOW. WM aVEY Cyeheaieyiol EXC: 
olfey Xo} eislinwellhs, Sgt IlIk ieveye pew eqe abil TelaWel Geibyeibliesy . 


B) Is the size range recommended acceptable? Without 
considerable biological training, without extensive 
familiarity with natural ecosystems and interacting processes, 
and without careful thought to the requirements for 

Dp each of the functions which wilderness areas fulfill, 

one cannot possible address such a question properly. 


C) 
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IMeuccy Ah ce Ibs) wee: Ik = Abi eine! yoeejeicy ©) teer Me @at feta 
Wilderness In Ontario Proposal (Appendix I) represent 
Careful consideration by two experts who took the time 
to examine the question. To summarize their consid- 
eration, “some wall accuse us of “thinking big", 

we aren't gure; that we aren't "thinking small", 


That view has been further substantiated by recent’ work 
lop SyomlakalAyelio eves! Sinauriceaqg (Caley S))- These authors carefully 
reviewed special requirements both for high trophic 
level carnivores and for the continued operation of 
wilderness areas as perpetual diversity pumps. Ihe bys 
nop Our intention to repeat their findings, here; “the 
reader should definitely consult the original work. 

But we do wish to emphasize their finding that "assuming 
that all ecosystems have species analogous to the 
(cienkrapallyiz, Vito line, (else jeybiionecyalinl ALalejinly, eleWevel Gelev=S jolalioannbbad 
mesenvecw Shoulda weonsn stot 600 — 7,00) km Moreover 

Enema ehoOmS polit OU ohidtGa with hmcdiy se beSer viel, st lemeusls 
and must be a pattern or mosaic of deviations from the 
dominant, flora and (fauna, and condition. They conclude 
eloienic El Mej@—dl ak@ae Wal Welileyevel secvcienqdyeyectoye GioeMblikiel Joey ieXe: 
obtain a sizable enough sample to include a normal or 
average successional mosaic". 


These findings are totally out of keeping wrth Ener lo07000 
acre figure proposed by the Parks Division. Either 

the Parks Division should substantiate its figure 
WLEMeSGLentut1Tcuevidence Org 1e should adope the Varngenx 
GIUGAG | selepe VAelaiiels) Geloisha(2) alls) (clepoucynelishecVonl(=) fevelallyyaentaa ale 
rationale. 


ont Ne Use som tie site sregiony as thespasisr ot anacuradt 
Salecr Tone quUSstLs table? 


We assume that by "natural selection", that the author 
aLionetewevets) Solinyenllyy Mareleire ie akroyioy! - The normal interpretation 
ope Miieyietlbecyll GUveKeheslwiyn” lars} Golo) GSeVelatigyof alioy Galoals; {ellopevelap dic 


The use of site regions as a basis for the selection 
of areas is of paramount importance, as anyone who 
has seridcusiy studied the biological munction of 
wilderness areas must realize. 


If one were désignating areas purely for their rec- 
reational function, then the constraints of location 

would not be nearly so stringent. But the most important 
purpose of Wilderness areas is the biological function: 

the preservation of representive natural ecosystems. 

Since the site regions are the different natural ecosystems 
then they must be used as the basis for selection of 
wilderness areas. 


D) 


E) 
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If one were designating areas purely for their rec- 
reatrlonal Lunctrvon, then the constraints on) Locatwaon 
would not be nearly so stringent. But the most 
important purpose of Wilderness areas is the 
bwologrcal function: thew preservation Gi representive 
natural ecosystems. Since the site regions are 

the different natural ecosystems, then they must be 
used as the basis for selection of wilderness areas. 


Clearly, them inplicst suggestvon that wilderness | 
areas could be designated without regard to the site 
BeqCvonis, Ot ul ai neastewmoltemregu ons, is silemstnier 
justifiable nor desirable. 


Canta Linear “ceornidor bes usted to replace” a bigck 
aréa"desiqnation?r 


IDYAMISKebUs|sialveWe; joealsaneaejadheys) elioweucl; aelovesy Be} eh Gliese apekol ihe 
question to answer. It is especially so without 
knowing the motives of the question's author. 


In some situations, there would be considerable 

merit in having an elongated wilderness area. Moats 
would be particularly the case where one wished to 
LNCOrpOratesa Clint aou tension zone Likely to. Shaft ity, 
with climatic changes, over a period of decades or 
centuries. Similarly; elongate form would be 

desirable to incorporate a self regulating watershed 
ecosystem. Ifa VEINEY Ieee S Kislreblecakfeyn, alte yienslilye! 

obviously be ideally desirable to design the wilderness 
area to conform with the watershed itself. 


However, in many other situations, a linear corridor 
GHOMUKe!), VpWENE jexeysSaedly? Ie) ACS MeNsS tee) sP i lNeesh Ril qelaye 
functions of a wilderness area. 


The basis for design must be (as nearly as possible) 
the designation of a complete and a self-regulating 
ecosystem. ineMos t eases tha se walle porecluder the= use 
or aelanear™ corradiox: 


What are the best potential areas? 


Areas should be designated on the basis of a com- 
prehensive and a thorough examination of each of the 
site regions. As such, we cannot provide either an 


foul 


honest or a simple answer to the question. And 
we seriously question whether any member of the general 
jonbiloyibaliel SUG) alse) eles: jevejSelresi@on aero) Cle) Ae, 


We do have some ideas, prepared simply in the form of 
outline sketches, during background work for the 
Wilderness In Ontario proposal. This material takes 

thes formiof brivetf) checklist forms, examining, impediments; 
it does not attempt to detail or document biological 
values. The 26 sheets are at present in simple data 
LON, ute Wiel sop emtLOmanawmithen Ineo va stonm iS table et or 
pResienitat vons tomsehe saris Devasss On, un) shes mutune,. 

Other data exists within a myriad past MNR studies, 
within work by Maycock and by Addison, and within Parks 
Canada planning studies. 


We feel strongly that decisions on preferred wilderness 
areas should be the result of intensive examination, 
and not based upon the suggestions or feelings of an 
Pncdmivid wade famislasar wa thysonilve vasspowt won) Of) gales te 

ve (6/51 10)50) « 


ise VeKovers ,, eles’ Isl Sh skeet: “(ene IWemees, “CMaenbi lic! Jesocioyeeey elie) 
analysis of each site region, examining the region as 
a whole, and analyzing alternative and recommended 
Sisves esi c hasan manael Visca houlide bere uneacd ocGumen tastormm 
eyes! Gilekoyblil(cl setejeynl eles Jeclisale) (nr je)ekclie Ciel ekelte al toiayy 


We fully realize that such analysis would cost a 
substantial sum, but there seems to be a general 
consensus that the costs of preserving representative 
areas should be considered as one of the costs of 

ex pul tinge hems at emmaec i On. 


Based upon some satisfactory ymeasurement Gra tems a, 
what “wotlld (the effect .of sestablishing such areas have 
on other resource uses? 


The wintentiwon Wsatastactoryemeasumbement ecnuutenaia 

i Smo clear tous, but we presume that at as a 
reference to wilderness area size, already discussed in 
Ciule sit womme2 i. 


Mhepehktect TOnnOthenearesourcesusesscannot»,.OfL  ~Ccourse, 
be magically stated or even simply determined. The 
effect will depend considerably on both the site 
region involved, and upon the requirements to protect 
the individual ecosystem under consideration. 


Cermtainlyymchemcmwalis bewehiccts uUpone other sre sounce 
uses. In some situations,designation would preclude 

Phew cuiGEngm ote tamper Wey Chelelane Crsleyestonalitcy, alte sylaite dae 
preclude the extraction of some mineral deposits. 
Gertaintyetheseswild! benrealscosts, and they should .be a 


G) 


ae 


factor in the decision on locations of wilderness 
areas. 


But they should not be overiding considerations, to 
which all other factors become subservient. Avail- 
ability of resources is very much a matter of balance 
between costs and alternatives, and very few materials 
are in such short supply that the unavailability 

of specific deposits in areas represents a threat 

le) Cloeleneyy sy yell loyerab reve; « 


Cleanivia themCoSsit sm Or sOreqolng wesoun ce wexp Mon tat won 
must Lactonyan thes selectvon= of wilderness areas, 
buteiteshouldenot bevthe determinant which dictates 

the presence, absence, or location of wilderness parks. 


Can the location of these areas in this region 


adequatelyiservesthet needs or all*Ontarico residents? 


Again, the motivation and intent of the question's 
author are not made clear; does the author mean that 
wilderness parks should be located elsewhere, nearer 

(Ele (ehevoere(eisy (ois jojroyonbiiler ic alien Is he suggesting that 

the designation of wilderness parks in this region 

might preclude the need for wilderness parks in other 
Beguvonsias On ass) het abiding to rthe valuable (contra butaon 
Witte swe lidiernies s sparks un thas eg won wih play ton 

all Ontarians - including those who are never able to 

nial Galqes elev ie (exe) alteyign % 


Wilderness Parks in the region are certainly required 

jefe) WE aLAL IE elays  jowexerolts) ye EYWLIL Where wevac » Wiblshe cys} Gleleateiiel 
parks on the west coast are needed to fill the needs 

of Canadians on the east coast. For, among other 
purposes, wilderness areas are set aside in the interest 
ope elo, seybiilil joxeyjelibeyest@pae 16) jue~neaere , alie josie waliey ;: 
constant living representatives of Ontario's natural 


ecosystems. Unless the system is complete - which 
is impossible without the representation of each site 
region - then all Ontarians lose. 


Simizlariy, the retention of substantual wilderness 
areas in the northwestern region is important to all 
Ontarians. The people of this province treasure the 
perception of the North as wilderness. People may 
never see it, but they feel better because it is there 
in the same way that non-participating voters feel 
secure knowing that their freedom to vote remains 
Wmewenulatilaleygy Che ell,  iSi7/s))) Perceptually, wilderness 

has for many become a retreat, a sanctuary and a place 
eye epersleye . As the north is steadily opened to exploitation, 
to roads, and to building - as the SLUP documents 


themselves forecast " wilderness areas must assume a 
DIEIMew. OLE Lema ntaliiang stehatevalued = pencepiELon. 


ff U@} 


The creation of wilderness parks in this region 
does not mean that parks need not be designated in 
other regions. One need only consider the two 
afore-discussed notes to realize that wilderness |§ 
areas must be designated in as many site regions 
Qs euSsmphysicalel yaspos saber. 


Lee a6 Ss Recommendations 


For all of these reasons, the Federation urges: 


13) that Ministry Policy be to locate one wilderness 
park in each site region; 

2) ieleiane Wlaijopleiciesy Wyepilsvenie Evsloyole aelewe) jeyabedy ieeweretaey Cher aelave 
Wilderness in Ontario proposal; 

3) (GWEN p alia) “Evaes Geulevete slo Ce joebelc lreevelteslenis , ielere 


Division of Parks prepare an analysis for each 
remaining site region, examining the region as a 
whole, and analysing alternative and recommended 
sites. Such an analysis should be in document form 
and should serve as the basis for park site selection. 

4) that the effect of designation on other resource 
uses be considered in park site selection, but not 
allowed to become the overiding factor; 

5») that park areas be delineated in terms of biological 
attributes and requirements, not by simple block 
designation; 

6) ineie Mialiybshereye Ie Ibakely TeCneveKeigyl yale) jell jeneioneSveneale)icl toe 
wilderness areas as one of the costs of opening the 
megqiuon sto SLuUxmthen sand more wintensive exploitation, 
just as the designation of municipal parks is 
considered a cost of permitting further urban development. 
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Dies Nature Reserves 


Proxy Policy is to establish at least one major nature 
reserve representing each of the 13 site regions, and to 
designate such additional smaller areas as are required to 
include components absent from the larger areas. Sure 

areas are to be used primarily for their biological function 
only, but (scientatiac jsitudy sand some winter pme tiv e sand 


educational programmes are also considered compatible. 


One tarcesexaninatcwon, timo DOLTC yemLg mc seem scourar. At 

least, the principle objective seems eminently desirable. 

But as one begins to explore the practicalities of designation 
and management, and the implications of special constraints, one 
is quickly forced to the realization that nature reserves - as 
they are presently viewed in the Ministry - can accomplish very 


little indeed. 


We have already spent considerable space exploring the biological 
purposes which we view as the most important function of Wilderness 
areas, and indeed of the provincial parks system itself. We 

have already drawn attention to the calculations and research 

by Addison “and Bates (1975)"rand “of “Sullivan and Shatfer (1975). 

It is clear, from their, wornk.that, long-term protection, of wpecies, 
OL NaecumaleevOlmuc oman) mp TOCesisec mand sOL meOtd la danvier siityi, 


requires very large reserve areas. 


We seriously question the usefulness of Nature Reserves as 
long term protectors of ecosystems when they are conceived as 


being such small and essentially static units. 


For purposes of protecting ecosystems, we consider it imperative 
that major areas and (relatively) self-regulating ecosystems be 
set aside. For these purposes, we consider Wilderness areas and 


large natural environment parks as being useful. 


FAO 


We consider Nature Reserves - as they are presently perceived 
by the Ministry - as being useful in three ways only: 
i) DO LULUNGK Conerol Use Of Very scmeicive Rabitac 


alyveadyplocated tin provineialoparks. Ati present, 


some areas of provincial parks contain extremely 
Significant and extremely sensitive species or systems 
components which are not sufficiently protected from 
intensive use by park visitors. use eilae) IDEN sbisjau@o’ fene 
Parks feels that such a designation would facilitate 
Grceakeneconeroleandeprovect ton than could be achieved 
through natural zone designation, then we support 
nature reserve designation. 


2) AWey jebsoneciei= ibyapleabis JoveWopuierele ‘erthex of systems or of 
species, which cannot possibly be incorporated into 


the Wilderness area designated for the site region. 
NG Me tOomme xan pukew DrOVem totally n impose. bleu to 
establish a wilderness area so as to include the 
Lake-of-the-woods habitat of the White pelican. In 
such a Situation we feel that this habitat = including 
noe sonly thesThwceesgousters lelandspabutealsom: eedang 
Dd areas - should be designated as a nature reserve. 
Reserves like this are considered by the Federation, 
to be essential to the perpetuation of some rare and 
endangered species. Some have suggested that the 
protection so offered will be ephemeral. In some! cases, 
that view is undoubtedly correct. Some species will 
disappear despite the creation of a reserve. Even 
so, the reserve may perpetuate the species. Heronries, 
Boye Chalet A Gia isepoyis aiexopesy But by protecting the 
colony from visitor harassment and physical damage, 
one can keep the colony intact even if it moves. And, 
in some situations, species can be perpetuated even 
within a developed land-use mosaic. 


23) To designate and protect areas too small to be managed 
aS typical park lands, oF located in “areas where 
natural ecosystems are so-restricted that park des~ 
ignmatton 15 impossible. The Pelee Island habitats 


are extremely small areas. Yet they do provide suitable 
habitat for blue racer, bald eagle, island water 
Shoes GEiialtel ishIbehevolloysatelY i  (elagalieye(ne TEN g oye) ¢ There is 


every reason to believe that these species can be 
retained within the mosaic of land-uses on Pelee Island, 
provided the essential habitat components are 

protected from physical damage or intensive use. 
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We believe that particular attention and priority should be 
paid to the designation of Nature Reserves in the habitat 

of rare, threatened, and endangered species. Ties protection 
of habitat must be considered the first imperative for all 
species, and we believe that policy should be to include 

as many of the currently threatened species in reserves as 
possible - even if this requires a number of reserves 

within a single site region, and even if it requires several 


reserves for a single species. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


1) that the Ministry view Wilderness areas as the 
most important form of "Nature Reserve" for the 
perpetuation of natural ecosystems and their natural 
ecological, evolutionary, and successional processes, 


2) that Ministry Policy be to create nature reserves; 


a) fo further control use of sensitive habitat 
already located in provincial parks, 

le) tele) joyeeneevene Whalale(ihe IMevowbieene GulisiniGe ee By ySesins (ers 
species, which cannot possibly be incorporated 
into wilderness areas, 

c) to designate and protect areas too small to 
be managed as typical park lands, or located in 
areas where natural ecosystems are so restricted 
that park designation is impossible; 


By) that Ministry Policy be to focus particular attention 
Evol jose aloperlies ibijexeyie) iwi CheGehealoiel Ce IAS SSieyOR ee) isie)e(tee 
rare,threatened, and endangered species, even if this 
requires several reserves in one region, or several 
reserves for one species. 


7 LOT 


ers 6 Historical Parks and Reserves 


Proxy Policy is-to provide opportunities: (scientitac, 
educational, and recreational) for exploring and appreciating 
the basic themes representing human development in this 
Province, in the sites which best represent those themes". 

iGig’ elislielaiisalieyol, jexo)Jbabtelye eeiIlIli; sete ie ielof=: aliolaieatnealeieleclions Elec! jopexsijcne— 


Yaeskiomy wre Jebheeeiesleriliiye Galeaoubieale@ewmis Clenergicloreri- 


This Organization's constitutional objectives and general 

aims do not deal specifically with historical areas. However, 
as Lndividualscatuzens, many ot ws are deeply anterested sin 
the interplay between the natural environment and our 


historical development. Hence, we support proxy policy. 
The Federation therefore recommends: 


d i) Support ‘be given to proxy policy for historical 
parks and reserves. 
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di Dey ativensy sh ib 


iNetaprey Iollakrelys Shey (SC) jewe@wralisl feleneenkelope Yar@ie ElilIl see@renWel Cre llioiGiewe 
recreation" in order to connect urban areas with a wide variety 
ye (Ohecie ae)! cy syste il Eiyovel clblileiure tl iLeveclseraioes - The discussion 
specifically mentions the provision for hiking, cycling, horse- 


back Liding;, snowmobiling A rcross, Country =skiang, and interpretation. 


The basic concept is strongly supported by the Federation. 

WWE! Giejal ihatiay? one TNE, seSGin~elones Ehevel iene eres Eylhalhes) jefe) techs 

"into Natural areas, ~and away from direct; competition with 
roadway or intensive recreation, has been seriously limited by 
the lack of trails and by the lack of designated, known 
trails. The clearly stated policy proposal is therefore 


welcomed, 


One seemingly trivial area which requires comment is the 
Leierence Tosa lietorms (OL linear wecreation, Although they 
are not mentioned om the ensuing Jist, hovercratt and ali- 
terrain summer vehicles both could be classed as a type of 
linear recreation. Both of these modes of transport are 

highly consumptive and the former can,in particular,be extremely 
damaging to natural and biological values. (Singleton, 1973) 
LOorwchils neason,, we, Lecleastrongly sehat oie Ministry, ishowlda snot 
put JesieLlf anton thes business of bua lding trawl seiors these 
machines. TOmenisunew thus, eche wOLQingn Ome pOmlG Vacs houdld mmc Lude 
the specific types of linear recreation, rather than the 


blanket statement. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


Wy) EINENE jeic@Peyy jotollawesy seCwe ‘Tereeyal NG 5 yy lal wiper tlalievewe 
alteration ,abe adopted as Ministry Policy. 


2) elles, PYeoibively, Ws ee TeliGY Isic aeteyessGrelic veel SEGeiis) — lolseleskievs; 
lonVehieraliovep, loloke Gloves aeisluslaiieve;, fspavonyauloiomt Walieep, Chee aeroodiene si, 
skiing, and interpretation - rather than including a 


blanket statement about "all forms of linear recreation". 


ENO) 


23.46 Parks Priorities 


Since funding and sheer time limitations always pose constraints, 
the question of priorities is ever-present, and has major 
implications for the type of programmes which will be launched 


aig, yelevet ge blac iblpe=\4 


Nowhere is this more significant than in the designation and 
Ciscdta Onmo cep aaiss Diwom ty peiseiot Spnwonmiitewes Faase asnvio lvied: 

a) whieh stypes) of mark s should take, priority, and bi); should 
acquisition - expansion of parks-or should development take 


jolie aLi@lee LIEW, 


Ti imsenonicanwszidie von eels ssteong inves stihat sehie sh aigh eis sor worety, 
should, be: given to the tacquissition <of Nature Reserve, Natural 
Environment, and Wilderness Area Parks, followed by Near-Urban 
ands Hasso wicale Biawkicl, sandeston lowed sliaisit soi. stad iss wandesneicm ea talon 


Danas 


We feel that the most urgent single requirement facing the 

Ministry today is the setting aside and designation of 

representative lands: with high biological gualities for their own 
permanent protection and for the appreciation of generations to come. 
Development can be undertaken at any time if one has the land 
available. But the longer one leaves acquisition and designation, 
the more hopeless the task becomes: Fewer lands are available, 

the quality of available areas deteriorates, eventually-acquired 
areas become steadily more disturbed, and the costs and 


problems of establishing the parks escalate geometrically. 


We consider it imperative that the highest quality and most 
extensive possible representatives of our natural environment 
be set aside. The longer the task is left, the less attainable 


the objective becomes. And nowhere is this more important than 


Fido 


with nature reserves, natural environment parks, and wilderness 


areas. We feel strongly that these areas must receive priority. 


We also feel that acquisition should take precedence over 
development, since development can take place at any future 


date, with only a (comparatively) small a2necrease in cost. 


This differs markedly from the biases of the author of SLUP's 
Parks section, who seems to feel that parks are only te provide 
recreation and should focus heavily on the provision of 
intensive recreational persuits. That author's biases are very 
strong, yet subtly conveyed, and will no doubt have a strong 
impact on the type of feed-back which the document receives. We 
would suggest that the reader manipulation be borne strongly in 


mind when such feedback is evaluated. 


The Federation would finally urge that careful attention be given 
satisfying those objectives whose "last chance" is now before 
us: nature reserves, natural environment parks, and wilderness 


ak Giaiss 


The Federation therefore urges: 


ib) that priority be given to acquisition and designation 
of park lands, during the first decade at least, over 
the development of parks; 

2), that spriocrity should) be assigned, in order, to- 


a) the single time task of developing a complete 
park system plan, 

b) the establishment of Wilderness Areas, Nature 
Reserves, and Natural Environment Parks, with 
particular emphasis upon wilderness areas and 
those nature reserves protecting endangered 
species, 

om) The Near-urban and Historical Parks establishment, 

d) Trail and Recreation Park creation, 


Furthermore, we recommend that sections (a) and (b) above 
be assigned much higher precedence that (c) and (d), 


to 


3) 


4) 


ff bat 


that no priority whatever be given to the provision 

of intensive sports and amusement areas and facilities 
within towns, since these should remain a Municipal 
Hesponsibelecy, 

Chatet hel pian tH Gis ale biases and reader manipulation 
within the SLUP report's parks section be considered 
carefully when evaluating feedback to the public 
documents. 


eae 


13.0 "General Recreation Areas" 


PLoxVeElLoOLucy Ls  COmGcsigmuacemam Valmet yOreGrown sland sanecas 


for recreational use, especially at low and medium intensities. 


Such a proposal appears entirely supportable at first examination. 
However, under more careful scrutiny, this policy emerges as 

an intriguing method of avoiding park designation, and hence 

of permitting continued mining and logging of areas which should 


be parks, 


The foregoing conclusions are, strongly reinforced by statements 
conearned sine thie SuuUPydaseussion: SsSinee parks preclude manang, 
it would be impossible to establish recreation areas in certain 
parts of the region,where parks are the only means of doing so". 
And, this "has the advantage of permitting other uses such as 
Bope@isnergsy EWeel invahiolaliaies The intention of the proponents is 


eminently clear. 


Moreover, it is important that we realize the implications of 
such a classification for “unlikely situations’. Given a 
politically uncomfortable situation when the Minister has to 
decide between parks and other land-uses, the present situation 
forces a true decision. iqakieloepe jel) Jostodleepaleiahik GeEEVEUES EIS Wal abil 
be pEeovectedwin  perpetiumty, Or Chey willbe  Sacristiced, in 
perpetuity, for short-term economic gain. If the Minister 
were able to classify land as a "general recreation area" 

he would almost invariably do so = creating the illusion that 
hel Wwasmcreatiungquas park, sbuUlte line aActiNalsehactesSacraitl cing tine 
biological qualities of the area, forever. Clearly, the 
proposed policy will mitigate against the establishment of 
Parks “and against the protection of biologically significant 


arGias's 


Other problems are of course, obvious. Lands designated under 


these criteria could be afforded none of the protection given 


odes 


parks. The areas could not be controlled, since they are 
outside Parks management and park regulations. Services could 
not be provided. Litter would not be collected, wear and 


damage situations would not receive attention or remedial 
acwLon. And of course, none of the works and services made 
possible by entrance fees could be provided, since a 


Foe could not ben ecollected. 


Crown Lands are already open to the public, so the proposed 
designation has no real benefit in this context. The only 
"benefits" at all are that logging and mining would continue 


to deface areas which should become parks. 


Given these brief considerations, this small seemingly-innocuous 


proposal takes on alarming dimensions with frightening consequences. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


1Q)) that Crown Lands should continue to be open to 
DUD ceuse wbuit 

Ay) Proxy Policy of designating primary recreation use 
areas should not be adopted, since it amounts to a 
circumvention of park designation. 
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14.0 Cottaging 

Proposed Policy is "to maintain the present relative position 
ovis (clo ieele sieve; ELS) El filelaiee aeleeiu) (eis ba eVehaletetie abfopol. A variety of 
leased cottage lots will be made available, ranging from fully 
serviced clusters to unserviced disposal location. Cottaging 
opportunities will only be made available when there is no 
conflict with public recreation and leases will be the only 


Means or Hot disposal. 


iMoliilish” jonee@pey jojo lakes, \Wyakicley @l@iewelsligy fyelelathe street (el lh ewe ale ai ielelie alveoli 


and constraints, seems reasonable. 


AMY) GE alI@\ie, Cpe fojblig fclropmelaneies) SiG) jeleWe) leet egal Ghnlercliesb(ojg ‘a jonarejoreyeierel 
joxoyll ately? e We see no reason why the Ministry should place itself 
IM eMe spose d Om sores yung utOmmMadenita dnt hien harqih rie latas7e 
Paswtion of cottaging:. Move: ILEUS) el yiflelilxellel elo eleeKe; wie; eVelelehee Elie 
almost invariably the lakes on which public recreation 

(such was boating, canoeing, swimming, sand fatshing) alsiomoceum. 
The Ministry policy, wouldemore, appropriately, .we believe, be 
VeOmpPpennL tm them praesent eich em DOsilstionm tO CO Mid MUle) a, ma Gilles 


than “to MaLntain, che, present. position. « 


Secondly, wemseelspolLiucve shoudl dma nc lide) TaeistepUlat2 Ome On sehie 
Provision or *cottaging: "To permit the present relative position 
of cottaginggto.,continue  eaprovided st does not anterfere* with 
public recreation and (provided all cottages will) be anstalled 
and operated without substantive deterioration of the natural 


environment", 


We believe that these provisos are particularly important in the 
areas of intense development - especially within ready travelling 


distance of the centres designated as primate and strategic A. 


A number of comments about the intensity and conditions under 


which cottages should be allowed are contained in section 2, and 


will not be repeated here, 
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> Finally, we teel that “additzwonal clarzivcation as requared) with 
esyostene wey Wielfome Isiehs \Yalicio joibllodbalel seGyebe@iciisalone - Public recreation, 
we believe, should include not only beach use, but also canoeing, 
and boat-oriented outings which utilize shorelines for various 
purposes, Experience with waterways in southern areas has 
shown a progressive accumulation of cottages, to the point 
where the lake loses all its perceptual qualities for the boater, 
to the point where it is impossible to go ashore for a picnic 
or hike, and to the point where wildlife viewing opportunities 


no longer exist. 


For these reasons, we feel 1t important that Ministry policy 
declare, at the outset, that cottage development will not be 
allowed to substantively impair these recreational aspects, 

and that at no time will development of more than 50% of the 


lake shoreline be permitted. 
> The Federation therefore urges: 


ee) elo Wsbighicveres jorewhayely, Jos rele) joGiaiiahe ‘eles jeuqisisyeuis ras ibehestyiaS 
DOSE ALCHo Che CkopereciejAlinve; GIG) El sel Chee alice weayslil Geejichil eKe) {ele roliealroubi(s) 
provided it does not interfere with public recreation, 
and provided all cottages will be anstalled and oper= 
ated without substantive deterioration of the natural 
environment, 

2) that Ministry Policy Clarity “public recreation” "to 
include all waterbased public activities, like canoeing, 
lofoehi@alielepy, cYolsl seat Colaiiekes e 

3) that Ministry Policy be to prevent the development, at 
the utmost maximum, of more than 50% of a lake's 
shoreline, 

4) that Ministry Policy adopt the recommendations set out 
TSEC Tl 2i6 


Je MUS: 


15.0 Energy 
(Mi Weis a@alkoflenediyy —jevoysiioveerel (oklie akioh ieee) PNisjeheoyelellol eto) jee ies Cleyehbhulenoe - 
energy production i is primarily the: jurisdictional responsability 


Oe (joviechestiey Jshicliats) 


However, Since both energy production and energy transmission 
have pronounced effects upon the natural environment, it does 
not wsieen Tateralie unreasonable Hor MNReitos adopt, policy, with 


respect thereto. 


Tine wetansi . sand  mesign umpormtanitawco nicer ni aise rehes pico la feivat wom On 
generation stations, particularly those along the Lake Superior 
shoreline. Much has been said about the hazards of nuclear 
plants and heavy water plants. Much has been said about the 
thermal plume of thermal stations. Much has been said about 
the affects of atmospheric sulphur emissions. And to their 
credit, Hydro's design personnel are attempting to ameliorate 


many of the effects. 


We fully realize that Ontario Hydro planners are caught ina 


das ivemay, that there is no closed system to be had for a few 


dollars more. We fully realize that many alternatives - like 
cooling towers to reduce calefaction - are extremely expensive 
and not without other environmental impacts. And we fully 


realize that “ama tatwons upon consumption jane! nerther sample, 
nor adequate to meet genuine needs, especially given the stupendous 
increases in population and industry dictated by other 


Government policies. 


None-the-less, we urge that the Ministry take a hardline 
position with respect to the placement and design of generation 
plants. ManuesicLyePolicy ms howLda rn equiiwemchateral les p ants be 
designed to eliminate all possible impacts upon the natural 


environment, and to operate within the natural characteristics 


ZIG 


of the watershed upon which they are built. The Ministry 
should insist absolutely upon closed systems for all 

wash and processing waters passing through nuclear plants. 
INOS Wlalighiuissiepey, Eyevenclilel Sisolspstije (bijoxeyel ereniseVik ele)iierlaljaneye KAcieciuis) see) 
all liquid wastes, in order that no water borne emissions can 


find their way into ambient watersheds. 


Motel WMO WMYoCMSeevoe , Wialihs Siew IMElaieny eiovonblilel Crabil sree —, ieeKevetl 
leyaidine ie, lee Ieyelaiealwojel Che tejGume@eie mie; jelilletenec) Evlk@pee) ielaey CNevewecy Chit 
Lake Superior. It is simple to say that the calefaction and 
emissions from these plants have few observed effects. But 
such an assertion ignores totally the unknowns - the effects 
upon rare species; the effects upon endangered fishes which 

are disappearing from the lakes, the effects upon lake Superior 
as sa centre Of ‘evolution, the eLiects ofmsceming ly tii vial 

or unrecognized emissions from the plants, the effects upon 


Lake Superior as a Megazoo. 


Sullivan and Shaffer (1975) have drawn together a great deal 

of biogeographical work, and suggest a concept which is 
entirely applicable to Lake Superior. Their concept suggests 
that the integrity of the whole system is of crucial importance 


sey ale) IWeetejpsieyain lenl@iieejsiieail slojexoneieewoveke’, elayel Yelalehe Claisirwlhalsevnees = 


even without directly visible effects - result in severe 
impairment. Lake Superior is widely acknowledged as a very 
complex and very sensitive cold-water ecosystem. It has been 


suggested that the lake plays an important role in gastropod 

and perhaps also fish evolution. It certainly supports species 
which are seriously endangered and some which may become extinct - 
on a global scale, lin Gin@rete, aie ac @ sabieelal EGevecyyciecmn Geis Wael aliens 


all possible attempts should be made at protection. 


One OLeaheeruncitmandeamostmarurecjeuly simportcalt as tepSatoepropnecting 
Lake  oUDehLOn ese tCOMSuOn DEOLikerakion, of the tactlithes Loading 


the lake with wastes - including thermal wastes. 


PAs 


The second significant concern, which overlaps with Ministry 
Policy, is that of energy transmission: Although the concern iin 
northern Ontario has not “yet reached the proportions of 

southern reguons, the impacts are very simidarn;, and concern will 
ice eclitinudlNy aenleey (Ewiomheilyie qyalieie, VSleke! jopaiolkakie¥enaciiwekfofel Cys Telrepisbienes 

and facilities. We believe that specific Ministry Policy 


is required; *calling ‘for: 


ab) the minimum possible number of transmission corridors, 
ands combuanatwvons OL lines whthan va sang be. comm 1d am 
WHEreEVer Wt “ys practicapise; 


2) Spee ws Woe ee ~lihiL Te WHeboee Gi@ivsieielycledGnay GehelehN jIEGeles) Evel 
park reserves as well as total avoidence of habitat 
areas of presently rare, threatened, and endangered 
species; 


3) thes locatwonwor CoLrudors, wherever possible: 


a) in areas which are exploited or to be exploited 
by extractive industries anyway, 

b) LOGStHer with, or in Close proximity Co, the 
lanear utilities like railways, roads, and 
pipelines, 

c)) away from areas of high scenic impact - 
notably spectacular river crossings and areas 
of considerable topographic relief. 


The Expression Of Such positions, at the outset and as clear 
policy, will have far greater impact than similar expressions 


after planning on individual lines has already begun. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


1) ChateMunwsit nay —Polveve requ ure On melectrucal qenenatLomn 
Hac ayia tasercn: 


a) that all plants be designed to eliminate all 
impacts on the Natural environment possible, 

b) that all plants be designed and operated within 
wills! ‘l\evietieslih Aenisieiawidies lee Vinkes Caen (CS atey5 tele) 
diversions), 

G) ilove av llil Yeroye\ilatiover, VWvevciloi, flialel (oneleKshe je afovel availa! poKe) 
waters be designed within closed systems, even 
doe Veli iecrepbiakieac) Makinesreioyaiksbyalines” Wek shee bewierarel 
inland lake, 


dq) 


yf ss! 


that all plants have total containment systems, 


Capable creappa nigral waste Sm OS pul lsm edie vale! 


contingencies; 


23) Chace Mins trys Lol ley pr een demi: heme oOnisit ruc taonm Oca a dl) 
new thermal generating plants on the Lake Superior 
shoreline, 


3) that the Ministry adopt policy with respect to high- 
Tens TONE GAM SsMusslOnmiacHl i taves especie G al lye Ulac anc 


a) 


b) 


a) 


Cie MLN IMUM pos stole number of “cConrtidors, the 
combination of lines wherever practicable, and 
the upgrading of existing lines in preference 
to the construction of entirely new corridors, 
the location of corridors together with, or in 
close "‘proxinwvty (co, other ienear orealities 

like roads, railways, and pipelines, 

exclusion of all imture construction from Parks 
and Park Reserves as well as total avoidence of 
habitat areas of presently rare, threatened 

and endangered species. 


FAN) 


May 10) Water 


Although water has been raised directly or indirectly in many 
of the policy discussions, there are two particular concerns 
which have not been dealt with by Ministry policy: Diversions 
aliowel 12 Abe Selene They asl - Since both of these were raised in the 
Problems and Issues section of the SLUP document, we consider 


it imperative that both be treated by MNR policy. 


j— 
@)) 
= 


Water Diversions 


For the last decade, at least, there has been a real concern, 
Particularly within’the region,about the possible diversion or 
northern waters, for hydro electric generation purposes and 
Pomdunecte export stor the sUSA. Both of these concerns have 
continued, and indeed been aggravated by the Quebec James Bay 
Project by the Churchill River Proposal, and by continuing 


Cage Gilec © Ti tale sm UiSane 


The Federation is directly and absolutely opposed to any 
diversion of water for export purposes. We urge strongly 

that the Ministry of Natural Resources adopt a similar position. 
Ontarians value highly the perceived state of the north as a 
wilderness area, with pristine rivers and abundant healthy 

iat Ibelth st58 ee Diversions for export would not only destroy thijs 
perception; it would also result in unavoidable damage to 
watersheds and their wildlife-delicate systems which have 


developed over thousands of years. 


Similarly, we urge that the Ministry view very ‘critically 

every proposal for further alteration of northern rivers for 
hydro-electric spiumposesi. At present, few unspoiled wild rivers 
of major consequence remain, even in northern Ontario. The com- 
Paratively few sites which Ontario Hydro has indicated as 


being capable of supporting generation facilities (a) are located 


JEM PO) 


en wild rivers of recreational and wildlife significance (b) are 
located at, or would require substantial impairment of, the 
LUvyers: sscenlc Locatcrons, GC) aremremote Lrom power Consumers, 
ands (a) ware not. ot majonmgeneratwon Sudqnrtitacance Gneany case, 


especially given the large transmission losses. 


The Federation therefore urges: 


a9) that Ministry Policy oppose any proposed diversion 
Of Water Tor Export from Canada, 


PRY) AMgiete, IMislinalisiesesy UeXeILaGhy lel jefe) jeneonecveie elibil seal\irGhiee, Waohiclnakin 
the region from hydro-electric generation. We urge 
Ghia eehe Ma nessa VatOtclal VaablOGicn = SUiGhes pio TO Siallisne emacs s 
the development is of crucial importance to society, 
and unless there is no alternative source of power 
generation. 


mel 


LiGeess Fluctuations 


Water level fluctuations, resulting from both natural and human 
causes, have caused damage and considerable concern in the 


region over the last decade. 


IS Gane teed: Eber Il II bWemetuieyis slioj os 


Since time immemorial, natural occurrences like floods and seiches 


have caused considerable inundation and even alteration of 
ecosystems. To natural systems,these inundations are very 
ranLely of Magjiou or Llong=—lastung isugna fivcancer Even where 
"damage" appears to result, such changes are usually part of 
a plagiosere, essential to the perpetuation of habitat 


variety. 


The damage which results from floods, seiches, spring melt, 
and short-term inundations is therefore almost entirely 
confined to human developments. And the fault for that damage 
should not be placed with nature, but rather with the human 
short-sightedness or carelessness which undertook damageable 


development on flood-prone lands. 


Although one may well have sympathy for those who incur the 


damage ,the consequence of such development is forseeable. 


Rather than endeavouring to protect unwise development - or 

what is worse, to degrade rivers to permit such development - we 
believe that the focus of Ministry Policy should be to prevent 
the location of development on flood-prone lands, in the first 


place. 


The Federation therefore recommends: 


i) EnacechewMunmisticy saAdOptman policy Of Opposing sand indeed 
prohibiting the development of any lands subject to 
flooding by the regional design storm, 


of 


2) 


an 


He al 2? 


that che IMinistry adoptva policy of refusing ~to make 
any alterations to waterways for the purpose of 
protecting new developments on flood prone lands or 
to permit new developments on flood prone lands, 


that the Ministry permit alteration of waterways to 

protect Vong-establivehed structures only as a 

last resort,where the removal of buildings from flood 

prone Jlands,of ‘relocating oceupants,is economicaily 
impossible, where other forms of protection are 

either impossible or more damaging, and where the value for 
damage likely to be incurred is far greater than | 


the cost of undertaking channel modification), 


that the Ministry adopt a policy of paying no assistance 
or compensation to anyone arising out of damage by 
Elooding on land susceptible to flooding by the regional 
design storm. 


Vedas 


L6n2 ecu Man=DEnduceds tt liwcwtatLoms 


Unlike natural fluctuations, man-induced water level changes 
often result in severe damage both to human developments and 


to the natural environment. 


PLUCEWaAtLons Sul hUicvent to cause rsoLgniiaecant. damage originate 
PLiMarulyewLth 2eactlva tres: canmmningeand Channel moda fications. 
The effects of damming tend to be obvious, although secondary 
effects and unanticipated effects (e.g. dam failure) pose greater 
threats than are generally realized. The effects of channel 


MOGI 1e ALOE Ie > Covey GelgKe) GRelnGwes Inewelel,, Tulsi selene WS Cojleayslenbycy elie, Geyltaly. 


As general policy, we feel that the Ministry should prevent 
such human modifications as can reasonably be expected to 
substantively increase flow fluctuation and hence cause damage, 
either to human developments or to the natural environment. 

») [has should apply not only to actions which are significant. 
by themselves, but also to actions which are cumulatively sig- 


iguana alvettc We ieae 


This means first and foremost, that the Ministry must extend 
increased control over alteration of waterways and their valleys. 
These powers already exist, in the form of The Lakes and Rivers 
Improvement Act and the Conservation Authorities Act. But they 
Simply are not being utilized as they can and should be. 
Speciiacatily, the Ministry (should actetorprevent ‘ail falling 

ana all building in valleyilands, as well as all modifications to 


valleys and to river and stream channels. 


Secondly, the Ministry should develop firm guidelines on the 

flow fluctuations which are to be permitted upstream and downstream 

from existing peaking dams. The criteria should apply both’ to 
hydroelectric facwiireres; and tomdamse used to “ilush® ettilvents 

p down rivers,like the Wabigoon. Mos) (oaaalievonesl cl teiowonbuilvel 5) aligy Tonbligl| \eeursyyy 


be sufficiently restrictive to prevent environmental and human 


damage, and to prevent interference with recreational persuits. 


any lake 


habit 


at 


values. 
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in significant impairment to existi 


1¢) 
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y the Federation urges: 


+ 


that general ee Policy be to prevent all 
human modifications to watercourses and valley 
which can reasonably be expected to increase a 
cause damage, either to 
to the natural environme 
Li actions which are sig 
£4 


ations and hence 
human developments or 
This should apply to a 
individually or cumula 


Vv 7 of ey 4 

Ly ap 
that the Ministry enforce the Lakes and Rivers 
Improvement Act and better “Wbida ze Ehe Conserv 
jes Act to prevent al filling and all 


that the Ministry develop and enforce firm gui 
on the flow fluctuations both upstream and dow 
from ‘peaking dams' including both hydre-elect 
related facilites and dams uses to "Ftush” eff 


chat the Ministry Policy be to oppose and prev 
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C 
any proposal to raise lake Levels which would 
in significant impairment of existing natural 


stry should vigorously oppose the raisi 


leylands as well as modificatior 
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17.0 *%Methadology for further SLUP exercises. 


In reviewing the current SLUP documents, a number of concerns 
have arisen. Since these may have considerable implications for 
Mane Sit aye POC ye One fOr me nemerreCctuLVeness. Of —EUtUne SUP exercises, 


we wish to make several comments. 


Wb A Public Review Period 


First, the period for review and comment must be considerably 
extended if the Ministry wishes to receive reasoned response, 
rather than simple emotional reaction. Needless to say, this 
opetaieonbracme fey WAkENNSe) jefe) Grollacame shiajotie sescoil ec) So Sieeioneseyil 

number of its members; to formulate and to reach a consensus on 
a response. This simply cannot be done in the short review 


DeLsLod originally sprovadedmeby = theeMi nis try. 


i7ise Terminology 


A second aspect of serious concern is the terminology employed 
in the development of policy. This may seem inconsequential, 
but the severe restrictions imposed by two definitions in the 
SLUP text Jend a tremendous bias to discussions. Indeed, they 
mean that policy must exclude some of the most important areas 


oye Vilskigab iseteyyy “(eloyigelise sel 


‘Objectives are: quamty fvable)iendis: that ‘are “chosen to be met 


and normally should be stated in terms of human impact such as 


jObs Bra persons dayar pie recreationy om dollars earned” (emphasis 
Onishi This statement is not at all accurate, as evidenced 


by thes ftfirstacbiectives wht chr todiows ite Te administer and 


protect, and conserve public lands and waters ... Needless to 


Say, Chwus BsenOtedatwaliu qian tend aber 


But what concerns us most about the statement, is the heavy 
recreational bias which the statement seems to reflect. It seems 


eyo) EMOUSefSSiS welees jeleKa Miskinslieiaye levepbliltel feveyic, TelleiMel=beil Shieeieibie alicia ieilek= 
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jopatchie(Meqe wfepey (oye Aygo WelIksigi: ares Alles) (onsiov Nei) (ose 1eloWekie, Gele\a)  Wilelsolal elena si, 
should not be concerned with such factors as human perception. 
Rather, it seems to suggest the Ministry should concern itself 


only with providing many days of employment or of recreation. 


One might well consider as an example, wildlife. We feel 
adamantly that Ministry Policy showld be to protect the diversity 
ANG tO Matntatn the wabundance of alle forms of wildlife. Yet, 

if objectives can only be stated as "quantifiable ends" and 

in terms of human impact such as person days of recreation, 
LeEMscens likely that Muni stmy spolwcyvea will be tormu lated sim 

terms of ducks shot or trees cut, rather than in terms of 


wildlife protected. 


MgWehielotete jolsireientfellcieiliie eyebeveneke; cepicebuljehicy (es jevolahicy UG) Clohictiereieeiaeyel ause 

Ene same: dehinwtaion sectwon:) a wwiarks polvcy, stated in terms of 
acres of park rather than person days of recommendation is a means 
jaye) AL al (engg This suggest that parks exist solely to provide x- 
number of person-days of recreation, and that the protection of 
acres of natural ecosystem cannot be an end in itself. oS 

ilo) fetepalieiachey, | elas) jeenecicinsloin fee Gieleisicclioe dell Cierepuysones Gas jelwi= 
natural environment, for its own sake and for future generations, 
is perhaps the most important objective for provincial parks. 
Acres of protected land can indeed be an objective in itself, 

and not simply a means to be measured and weighted in terms of 


jobs created or hours of recreation provided. 
The Federation therefore strongly urges: 


1) that the Ministry redefine "objectives" for future 
planning exercises, so that the (a) need not be 
Guantifazable, and (b) need not be tied to human jobs, 
dollars earned, or man days of time spent. DRE SUES 
imperative that objectives be definable in terms of 
any desired end. 


APPENDIX I 


Exerpts From 


WILDERNESS IN ONTARIO 


Addison and Bates 


1974 


eeu, 
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SEGLIONSB 
»D WHY DO WE NEED WILDERNESS? 


Stating why we need wilderness is difficult. Ie isn't easily argued in the 
scientific language of gene pools; nor by the return on dollars invested; 
nor in the social statistics of jobs created, factories built, or slums 
Tejuvenated. Rather it requires an understanding and appreciation of less 


tangible values. 


For some of us wilderness ie a special type of hospital where we go to be 
cured of the ills created by the complex social pressures of today. For 
soce, it is the one place which inspires the production of lasting works of | 
literature, art, music or photography. For some it is the only place left 
in our daily lives where we can meet nature on her terms, with all of her 
perverseness, benevolence, calm, tempest and joy. For some of us it is where 
we cay find a scientific clue leading to a new medicine or to an understanding 
of an ecological process. And to some of us attempting to develop national 
identity, wilderness colours and conditions the history so essential to that 
entity. wilderness, then, has social, cultural, recreational, seientific 
and historical values for all of us. Extensive and widely known wilderness 


writings deal at length with these values, but they are worth reviewing here. 


Wildlands have been, and remain, central themee of our culture. Tom Thompson, 
the Croup of Seven, Frances Ann Hopkins, Kane, and Krieghoff produced works of 
art that we treasure. The prose ani poetry of Cabrielle Roy, Douglas LePan, 
Blair Fraser, A. R. M. Lower, Margaret Atwood, Sheila Burnford, Wayland Drew, 
Farley Mowat, and many others have brought to us varied images of our wild- 
lands. By film and tape, people like Chris Chapman, William Mason, and 

Donald Gunn have focussed our eyes and ears on the eights and sounds of the 


great uncivilized world chat ise our heritage. 


These and others have made wilderness an important part of our cultural heri- 
hy If thetr work ie eo important to our culture, how much more twportant 


is to preserve some of what inspired, and inspires, then. 
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9 RECREATIONAL VALUE 
The recreational value of wilderness 1s easiest to envisage. A host of 
indicators demonstrate the importance we give wilderness recreation. Con- 
ducted wilderness trips have proliferated and continue to do so. Sales of 
snowshoes, canoes, backpacks and other wilderness gear have created an 
economic boom, in which demands outstrip supply. Park visitor statistics 
rise inexorably, and our accessible wilderness is being “recreated” to 
death. Nature trails have to be used alternate years go that the things 
they exhibic can survive. The recreational demand for wilderness? —— it’s 


overwhelming. 


SOCIAL: VALVE 

Facing nature without the protection of technological impedimenta helps 
develop individuals and their character. The Boy Scout movement bas long 

been evidence of this. The Outward Bound movement has refined the idea. 

Today we find their ideas being widely applied in outdoor education programmes 


@...... Ontario. 


For those of us having difficulty adapting to "Future Shock” now, the key 
lies not in exposing ourselves to more pressures. Rather, we need to escane 
those pressures by fleeing to wilderness and rejuvenating our minds and 


Spirits for the next onslaught. For some of us, wilderness ie the key to 


eurvival. 


Perhaps the least understood, but potentially most important social value of 
wilderness {w its role in the defence of individualism and the individual’s 
freedom. bkayland Drew is a most able exponent of this idea. He savs: | 


The individual and wilderness share many characteristics. Both 
retain an autonomy which is disconcerting to the State... Free 
aocan or a woman from the net of daily preoccupations, bring 
him into thoughtful contact with natural balances, and the 
chances are that he will begin to ask questions which soctety 
can cnly answer with a sicaly saile. He might wonder, for 
exa=zple, why the water is not everywhere as pure as it ie in 
Quetico. He wight wonder at the primitive joy which inspired 
3 those pictographs which etill glow from the rocks like mainfature 
’ celetrations, and he might ask why it fe that the urban graffied 
are by contrast insults to the soul and spirit. He might begin 
to compare his enervating daily dosage of television to the 
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» random exuberance of sounds he finds in wilderness. bove all, 
he might begin to question why it i# that he feels so good, and why 
why that feeling must last for only two weeks of the year. (3) 
Those are questions which create problems in a smoothly running technological 
society. But, as long as wilderness stimulates the creation of such problems, 


individuals will exist, and "1984" will still be in the future. 


HISTORICAL VALUE 

In the broadest sense every bit of wilderness has historical value. The rocks 
record geological history and perhaps some biological history. Surficial 
features record glacial history. Bogs have historical columns in the form of 
peat layers containing pollen, which tell us what past forests of the area 


were like. 


Some tracts of wilderness contain the artifacts, which when discqvered, help 
tell che tale of man's diverse history in Ontario. In other tracts of wilder- 
ness, such as Quetico, we can experience the thrill of reliving history by 


following the routes described in early travellere’ journals. 


The wilderness hae, in fact, been a strong presence for all those who lived 
in Ontario: the North American Indian, the explorer, the fur trader, the 
pioneer settler, the lumberman. Even today wilderness plays a significant 
role in Canadian recreation and culture. It ie an integral, but threatened, 


component of our history. 


Wilderness, in whort, hae high historical value, both as an index to, and a 


shaper of, history. 


SCUENDT LEE WAL GE 

The health and survival of living things, including man, may well depend on 
large areas of land that are essentially not manipulated by man for his ends. 
Aldo Leopold said it this way: 


9 A science of land health needs, first of all, a base datum of 
nurmality, @ picture of how healthy land maintains itself as 
an organism .. . The other and most perfect norm is wilderness, 


yAeles ps 
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Wildern« sa, then, assumes unexpected importance as a 
 ] laboratory for the study of land health... Recreation ts (4) 
not their [wild areas) only, or even their principal, utility. 


Durward Allen sees 


the natural ecosystems that we have left as perhaps the most 
vulnerable and fragile of all our resources. They have many 
uses, many of which we don't even need to try at this time 
to foresee. 


For exazple, a basic aim of Ontario forestry practice is to upgrade the 
quality, quantity, and growth of trees by genetic selection utilizing the 
best trees growing in the wild. But forest harvesting practice also dictates 
that “superior” trees have the greatest value and are cut first. Therefore, 
we need tracts of wilderness to preserve those forest gene pools to help 


ensure the health of the forest industry. 


Wild plants and animals provide chemicals for medical uses, are used in 
research, provide baseline data and reference points for research wtudies, 
and are useful and perhaps essential to our well-being. The great strengths 
of wilderness are its great variety of organiems and its natural cycles and 


9 processes. When man interferes with these, he distorts and weakens then. 


John Milton summarized the values of ecological diversity: 


Perhacs the wost appalling aspect of modern man's insensitive 
degradation of the environment has been the mounting destruction 
of earth's natural diversity and the creation of monotonous, 
uniform human habitats. Ecology has shown us that varied eco=- 
systets are healthy, relatively stable environments better able 
to withstand stresses; seen in this context, the contemporary 
trend toward creating an artificial, bland, standardized 
biceciere fe a fundamental threat to the quality of human 
existence, if not man's very survival. With each loss of 
variety, our potential for human choice, freedom, and change 


narrows. (6) 


Soe 


Thus, while wilderness reserves are not the only way of ensuring that this 
diversity {# maintained, ic is obvious that large wilderness reserves 
could be one of the best and surest ways. It seems quite irrational, though 
typically human, to destroy that which hae provided us with eo such, and 


which, if left intact, could provide so much more. 


-— 
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AWE INAIGEN@EE 


93 To summarize, there is a large and extensive literature documenting the 
varied values of wilderness and arguing for the establishment of wilderness 
areas. (Unfortunately, while Canadian publications are growing in number, 
it 1s largely an American literature, using the American scene and situation 
as an exatple. The Canadian situation, similar in some ways, is significantly 
different in others. Setting aside wilderness is a political process. 
Obviously, many U.S. political-wilderness tactics do not apply here. In the 
U.S., little wilderness is publicly owned. In Canada, most is. For these 
and other reasons we need a larger Canadian wilderness literature documenting 


the values of Canada’s own unique wilderness. 
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HAT CSTZE? 


Most definitions have avoided the question of size. They have done this for 
good reason. For instance, the minimum area required to protect whooping 
cranes’ breeding ground is quite different than that needed to ensure sur- 
vival of a remnant population of red spruce. Similarly, a wilderness ares 
near a large population centre will of necessity have to be smaller than 


one euch as Polar Bear Provincial Park. 


Despite these and similarly good reasons, we believe an area must have a cer- 
tain minimum size to qualify ase wilderness. The remnant red spruce population 
could be protected in a nature reserve, an ecological reserve, or an IBP 
(International Blological Programme) site. Similarly, a park site near 
Toronto, too small for wilderness designation, could be designated a 


nto) 


“Natural Environment Park by the Ministry of Natural Resources. Areas 


within it approaching a wilderness condition may then be zoned to preserve 


their character as much as possible. The important thing here is that there 
is a variety of reserves, preserves, and parks each having different charac- 
teristics and thus having different functions. Some will have some charac- 
teristics in common, but each will have a sufficient number of unique features 
to distinguish it from another type of park, reserve, etc. Wilderness 


reserves are one part of this spectrum of designated land uses. 


Wildernees has always been characterized by a number of features as noted in 
the definition. More than anything else, we associate it with large areas. 
Traditionally, and even today, Ontarians still think of that half of the 
province north of the CNR as wilderness. Note that we think of it as one 
block of wilderness—half che province! —not as a number of smal] discrete 
locks of wilderness. Despite the fact that Cold Creek Bog or Tiny Marsh 
retain a few wilderness features, it is doubtful if many people would con- 


sider either one to be wilderness. So, large size is important to wilderness. 


Most people expect wilderness to be a place where they and the environment 
can escape the effects of civilized man. In an age when chlorinated hvdro- 
carbons, radilo-active fallout, and other effects are found in every environ- 
ment, this escape is relative. Relief ise sought from noise, crowding, 


manipulated landscapes, and other obvious effecta of man. Noise is one good 


i ll 


“a ren eine bia VRAD ne Cm. > en 
to eet einen NNN EARL ETE DARA ALLA LL ALLE A EDEL AAP EAA LAO ” 
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exanple. Today, on a calm day, industrial, highway and railroad noises are 


often heard 10 miles from their source. All of Ontario's large parks except 
one are bounded on at least one side (or bisected) by roads and railwavs. 
To escape their noise you cust therefore travel at least 10 miles, as the 
All develcrwjwent trends show that anv wilidertess 


Therefore, 


Crowes. €S LaOcOueC nes park: 
reserve created tatay will te surrcunded by roads in che future. 


if we are to have any assured noise-free zones, all wilderness parks must be 


larger than 20 miles in the least dimensions. 

Te requires large areas to escape other industrial effects. For instance, 
the Ceorgian Bay Recreation Area, an area pany times the 750 square miles 
minirum size proposed here for wilderness parks, has not escaped the effects 
of air-borne smelter pollution from the Sudbury area. Fish species are being 
exterminated in Killarney area lakes, apparently because smelter effluent 
dissolves in the water, bringing about detrimental changes in water chemistry. 
Measuratle effects from the same effluent are purportedly found dn Algonquin 
Park, a 3,000 square mile area, some 100 miles from the nearest smelter. In 
the north end of Quetico Park, the snow turns pink in some winters from air- 


borne fallout from Atikokan fron benefictating plants located 12 miles north 


of the Park boundary. 


We could continue with other examples of water and airborne effluents. Two 


major recuirements of wilderness are that man's interference be minimal and 
that there be the least possible interference in natural cycles and processes. 
Obviously, a minimal wilderness area of 750 square miles is not too large, 


but rather {it 1s too small to escape the effects of much of man‘e activity. 


urpose in establishing wilderness reserves is to preserve intact 


A prime 9» 
ecosystems. However, ecosystems are constantly changing and evolving. If we 
wish Co freserve @ red and white pine ecosystem such as is found through guch 


of Quetico, we must realize several things. First, a given piece of such 


forest has a life of 300-400 years. Second, if we are to continue to have 
exazples of such forests in our wilderness reserves we need to have them in 
all stages of development. Then, as one piece of a forest dies out, another 
younger piece is coming along to take its place. Sound forest practice 


would suggest that these etages of development should be about 10 years apart. 


Oe ee ea eee ee ee 


(10) 
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> So, in this exazple we would need to have forest in about 40 stages of 
— developcent. In a 750 square mile reserve that means there would be about 
19 scuare alles of newly regenerated forest, about 19 square miles of 10 
year old forest, 19 square miles of 20 year old forest and so on up to 400 


years. 


Having 19 square miles of each age-class of forest sounds like a lot but is 
ic? This makes no allowance for the area occupied by water, bare rock, 
unexpected forest fires, and other types of forest. And, as we will show 
later, the other types of foreste are not only important but they are an 
absolute ecological necessity. So our 19 square miles will soon be down in 
the range of 5-8 square miles of each desired forest type. It would be 
halved if the reserve was to contain more than one forest section. This is 
really a fairly small area given the inexact state of the science of forest 


management today. 


Now let us look at wilderness reserve size from the recreationist'’s view 

-) point. If the saallest dimension of a wilderness reserve can be 20 miles 
then we would have rectangular 750 square aile reserves that are 20 miles by 
37.5 miies or 25 miles by 30 miles. A similar sized circular reserve would 
be 31 miles across. These minimum sized reserves would be traversed in 
their greatest disension by the average hiker in 2-4 days, utilizing developed 
trails. An average canoe trip over similar distances would be 2-3 davs. Does 


that sound like a large reserve? It seems not. 


Other factors determine the quality of the recreationist's wilderness 
experience. Obviously, meeting too many other people destroys the wilderness 
feeling. Many travel routes disperse people; few routes concentrate them. 
Several wodes of travel, e.g., backpacking and canoeing, disperse people 
throughout the reserve; one mode concentrates them. Numerous rivers and 
small laxes provide wore opportunity for visitor separation than do a few 
large lakes. Several well separated access points spread out users over the 


reserve better than one or two major ones. 


p Quetico has more of these features which disperse people, in a greater abun- 


dance, than any other Ontario park. And yet major portions of Quetico are 
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being over-used to the detriment of the Park environment and the recreationist's 
experience. Quetico is 1,750 square miles and has no nearby population centres. 


Te a 750 square mile minimum too large then? 


If 750 square miles is the minimum seize for a wilderness reserve, we should 
Bl80o establish an average size. In so doing we note that wilderness, is as 
much an experience as it is a Place. Classical wilderness was, and is, charac- 
terized by four things: 

1. large area, 

2. remoteness from civilization, 

3. challenge, 

4. ecological self-regulation. 
While the challenge may have changed, the area become smaller, and the remote- 
ness less, any vestiges of wilderness that may be retained must have all these 
characteristics. 

° 
Our existing large parks Rive perspective. Quetico (1,750 square miles) when 
ic {8 not crowded provides ae good wilderness experience for most people. 
Algonquin (3,090 square miles) does not. Polar Bear (9,300 square miles) 

», Provices a wilderness experience for most people at any time. Lake Supertor 
(530 square miles) does not, (11) A Quetico ringed by development would be 
far less suitable than it is. Algonquin without roads, railway, and comercial 
exploitation would be good. Even without a highway and commercial development 
Lake Superior would still not provide much of the remoteness and challenge of 
wilderness. Because of its small size, peripheral development affects even 


the centre of thie park. 


Considerations along all of these lines, plus experience, indicates that {f 
wilderness 1@ to be preserved it will require an average sized reserve of 
1,500 scquare miles. Obviously, some wilderness Teserves will be smaller and 
some larger as they are tailored to the realities of politica, economics, land 


availabilicy and recreational demand. 


But above all these other realities, the Paramount demand which reserve size 
must satis ty te the one of an ecologically viable unit. Unless it does that, 


i] tt te not a wilderness reserve, 


ee 
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Obviously, wilderness reserves will be emaller and fewer close to southern 
Ontario, but we strongly believe the size figures used here are realistic. 
Polar Bear and Quetico certainly fit these figures. Ontario’s third Primi- 
tive Park, Killarney, at 140 square miles 11) is a farce as a wilderness 


park. 


We have belaboured the issue of reserve seize here for two reasons. First, 
laymen, park planners and politicians alike have questionned the suggested 
reserve sizes wore than all other points combined. Second and most important, 
indications are that if wore wilderness parks or reserves are created in 
Ontario, they will more closely resemble our Killarneys than our Queticos. 


That we do not want. 


Yales:3 


Appendix IT s= The Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 


The Federation of Ontario Naturalists is a research, educational, 
and service organization dedicated to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the quality of environment and consequently the quality of 


sie se@re sishil Wphekyent~ey, sevaqrieljehes - 


Woe IaNeKclisecviesltepel GLE} fy seKorelSjoaroye sie pgteelinsl eArliewopn Waliclo @hyeie IP OOO) Clarecyiehe 
adult members, together with a further 43 federated clubs distributed 
CRE GUGNOUL the Province of Ontario, We are affiliated with other 
Canadian groups including the Canadian Nature Federation, The 

Natural History Society of Manitoba, and The Nova Scotia Bird 


Sloverst REA? & 


With this membership, we believe that the Federation's views 
represent a significant segment of the population, who share a 
deep concern for the natural environment and an appreciation 


for the amportance of thoughtiul regional planning. 
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